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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


RUMOUR is current that the Chinese Government, 
after a vain attempt to induce the Japanese to 
grant delay in the payment of the indemnity, has renewed its 
application to Great Britain, offering rather better commercial 
terms, and that the offer has been accepted. We believe 
nothing from China till it is officially confirmed; but it will 
be remembered that Lord Salisbury differed from Mr. Balfour 
as to his idea that negotiations had ended. There is alsoa 
rumour—credited by M. de Blowitz—that the candidature of 
Prince George has been revived by Russia, and that he will 
be proclaimed Sovereign Prince of Crete on condition of 
resigning all claim to the Greek throne. We hope the story 
is true; and note also with pleasure another rumonr that 
Bulgaria, deeply irritated by Turkish atrocities at Uskub, is 
preparing to mobilise her forces. A rush by a hundred 
thousand Bulgarians on Salonica, with MRussia’s full 
approval, would be a very different matter from the Greek 
war. The Bulgarians have Tartar blood in them, which 
makes for stubbornness. 


The Daily Chronicle of Friday publishes a somewhat alarm- 
ing article on the West African situation. Little or no pro- 
gress appears to be made with the negotiations which 
are dragging on in Paris. In a sense this is more in our 
favour than in that of France, for it enables us to make up 
for our previous indolence in the matter of “ effective oceu- 
pation.” At the same time, it cannot be denied that the 
position is most critical, for in several districts armed 
French and British forces are confronting each other in 
territory the right to which is disputed. A rash act or the 
inability to make that nice distinction between what is 
offensive and what defensive action—the officers on each 
side have been ordered only to take defensive action—might 
fire the train. The kernel of the situation we take to be 
this. The French believe that it is essential for them to have 
Boussa, and have taken it, though, judged by every possible 
test, Boussa is curs, In order, if possible, to secure Boussa, 
they have also taken aggressive action in various other places 
where our claims are possibly less absolute, in the hope that a 
general compromise may be arrived at which will give them 
Boussa. Needless to say, it is impossible to yield to such 
pressure. The importance of West Africa may not be so 
great as is alleged. The need for meeting such tactics with 
the grimmest firmness cannot be exaggerated. 


A terrible catastrophe, which might have had international 
Consequences, occurred in the harbour of Havana at 9.45 on 
Tuesday night. The ‘Maine,’ a United States cruiser of 
nearly 6,000 tons, which has for some weeks been lying in the 
harbour, suddenly blew up. Most of the officers were on 
Shore, and with two exceptions escaped, but 270 men 
were blown to pieces or drowned, and 115 more suffered 





ovo | fearful wounds, their flesh in many cases being torn from 
| their bones. The cruiser sank in a few minutes. The captain, 


Captain Sigsbee, was almost miraculously preserved, disci- 
pline was maintained to the end, and no blame of any 
kind attaches either to the Americans or to the official 
Spaniards of Havana, who instantly rendered every assistance. 
Nothing whatever is known of the cause of the explosion, 
a matter of much international importance, but the pro- 
bability is that it was due to some accident which fired 
a quantity of highly explosive gun-cotton on board. As this 
rushed into the air it again fired the large quantity of brown 
powder in the principal magazine (50,000 1b.), and then a 
smaller quantity of 5,000 1b. thus producing the three 
explosions to which the witnesses testify. The true cause 
will, perhaps, never be fully known; but the divers, who 
have been sent for, will be able to ascertain clearly whether 
the vessel can have been treacherously attacked from tke 
outside, as in that case some of the plates would be driven 
inwards and not outwards. 


The Americans, although greatly moved and fall of distrust 
of all Spaniards, kept their heads on receipt of the intelligence, 
and, from the President downwards, agreed, like sensible men, 
to wait for the experts’ evidence before imputing treachery. 
Treachery, in fact, is violently improbable. It isinconceivable 
that the Government of Cuba should have sanctioned a crime 
which would leave their country exposed to the wrath of the 
United States, without a defender in the civilised world, and 
it is believed that no private fanatic could have had sufficient 
means at his disposal. Individuals do not own torpedoes, or 
boatloads of dynamite either. If this belief should prove 
erroneous, a new horror will be added to the lives of all sailors 
in national ships. Already their danger from the stores of high 
explosives on board a man-o’-war is excessive, far greater than 
the danger of those who manned the old wooden ships; and 
if any infernal machine exists which will fire those explosives 
from without while the ship is peacefully lying in port, exist- 
ence will for the imaginative become a misery. In any case, 
the necessity for care in the use of electric lights, gun-cotton, 
and inflammable paint must cause a strain upon man-o’-war’s 
men which the mind is hardly competent to meet. It is just 
under such circumstances, as we see in all dangerous mines, 
that men take refuge in reckless carelessness, risking an ex- 
plosion of fire-damp or gun-cotton rather than delay a smoke. 


The trial of M. Zola drags along, marked by interesting 
incidents but little progress. The Staff of the Army— 
through a witness, General Pellieux—have protested warmly 
against the insults thrown upon them, and the enmity 
between them and the Jews, and them and the Socialists, has 
become more marked than ever. Major Esterhazy, whom 
they are protecting, talks openly of the Jewish St. Bar- 
tholomew that is coming, and the houses of important 
members of the “persuasion” are rigorously watched 
and guarded. The Judge still forbids most of the witnesses 
to speak, and M. Zola’s counsel still protests that military 
justice and civil justice are two different things. It is ad- 
mitted at last, however, that pieces of secret evidence, held to 
be conclusive, were shown to the Tribunal which tried Dreyfus, 
but not to him or his counsel. Nothing has as yet transpired 
as to the nature of this evidence, a statement by M. Millevoye 
(Socialist) that he had seen it, and that it consisted of a 
message from the Emperor William, being palpable nonsense. 
It is, however, now possible that the secret may be disclosed, 
the great officers being, as appeared from the evidence of 
Genera) Pellieux on Thursday, sick of their position. 


It is announced by telegram from Pretoria that President 
Kruger, having been re-elected by an immense majority, has 
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aummarily dismissed his Chief Justice, Mr. Kotze, and has 
appointed Mr. Gregorowski, a lawyer of the Orange Free 
State. The reason assigned is that Mr. Kotze had become 
“ impossible,” but the real reason is, of course, that Mr. Kotze 
holds that his Court has a right, like the American Supreme 
Court, to decide whether a law is or is not constitutional. 
President Kruger maintains the contrary idea, that a Judge 
may interpret the law, but if it is once passed he is bound 
to obey it, the effect being that when Executive and Legis- 
lature are in accord there is no appeal. As that is the 
English system, we do not know that it lies in our mouths 
to pronounce it tyrannical, but undoubtedly in a limited 
community, and under the circumstances of the Transvaal, it 
tends to tyranny, the President and his thirteen thousand 
burghers having the power to decree anything they please. 
The effect probably will be to strengthen the liberal burgher 
party, and compel its members to make terms with the Out- 
landers, without whose support they will be a powerless, and 
possibly an oppressed, minority. The English system only 
works smoothly when the absolute Legislature is backed by 
the irresistible physical force of the numerical majority. 


We note with no little satisfaction a statement in the 
Westininster Gazette to the effect that the Government intend 
tosend Lord Balfour of Burleigh to India as Viceroy. We 
trust that the news may be true. Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
has shown himself a man wise and prudent in counsel, and 
we have little doubt that he would show the firmness and 
refusal to be rushed into big things by his subordinates without 
due deliberation, which are essential to a Viceroy. Lord 
Balfour is forty-nine, he is said to have shown marked capacity 
in regard to financial matters—a necessary qualification just 
now—and he has the prestige which Cabinet rank carries 
with it in India. A Viceroy who has been the colleague of 
the man who sends him orders is the better able, if occasion 
arises, to use his own judgment. It is possible, of course, 
that Lord Balfour would not leave England; but of all the 
names yet mentioned his is certainly the best. 


On Friday, February 11th, Mr. Redmond moved an amend- 
ment to the Address in favour of “an independent Parlia- 
ment, and Executive responsible thereto for all affairs dis- 
tinctly Irish,” declaring that this was the most urgent of 
all domestic questions. Mr. Redmond in the course of 
his speech had no sort of difficulty in doing what he 
set out to do. That was to put both the Liberal Home- 
rulers and the Anti-Parnellites in a “tight place.” The 
alliance between the Nationalists and the Liberal party in 
1886 “was based upon the clear and distinct pledge and 
condition that Home-rule should be put as the first item 
in the programme of the latter, and that, in the memorable 
words of Mr. Gladstone himself, ‘it should block the way.’” 
That condition was violated when, on the accession of Lord 
Rosebery to power, Home-rule suffered from what was 
described by the right hon. Member for Montrose as the 
“temporary suspension of the prosecution of Home-rule.” 
Sir William Harcourt’s answer to Mr. Redmond we have 
dealt with at length elsewhere, and will only notice here 
that his peroration contained a tepid panegyric on “I do 
not say all the details, but the capital principles, of 1893, 
and, above all, the maintenance of the supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament.” In fact Sir William Harcourt some- 
what sulkily ran up the old flag of 1893 with an extra badge 
of “Supremacy ” emblazoned across it. 


Mr. Dillon’s difficulties in following two such speeches may 
be imagined. They did not add to the lucidity or brilliance 
of his speech. He was prepared, he said, to state the position 
of the Irish party if that would ease the anxiety of Mr. 
Redmond. That position was that no candidate would get 
Irish support at the polls—and he thought they could control 
about thirty seats—unless they gave the priority pledge 
in regard to Home-rule. Mr. Balfour’s reply was one of the 
happiest and also one of the most statesmanlike he has yet 
made. The Local Government Bill, he urged, was not a 
step towards Home-rule, but was introduced on its merits. 
As for the question of supremacy, it did not much interest 
him. There was no good in the “ perfectly empty and futile 
sovereignty or supremacy” of the Bill of 1893. He had 
never concealed his opinion, which was “that if Home-rule 








were granted—which heaven forbid—you had better make a 
good job of it at once and give them independence,” "ho 
real and essential question before them was, however, “Where 
does Home-rule stand among the proposals of the Libera] 
party?” Of course, no verbal answer was or ever will be 
given to that question; but for all that it is worth asking, 
In truth, Home-rule has become the skeleton in the Glaq. 
stonian cupboard, though curiously enough it is a skeleton 
which people are always looking at and talking about, ang 
producing for the edification of the guests at political dinners, 
In the end Mr. Redmond’s amendment was negatived by a 
majority of 168,—233 to 65. 


The promised debate on the Indian Frontier War com. 
menced on Monday, and ended on Tuesday at midnight, 
the amendment which condemned the war being defeated 
by a strict party vote of 311 to 208. The unexpectedly 
large majority was due to the line taken by the Opposition, 
who hardly discussed the mismanagement of the war, but 
endeavoured to show that its inception was due to the 
conduct of the present Government in keeping Chitral, 
which they themselves intended to evacuate, and to the 
construction of the road from Peshawur thither, which had 
alarmed the tribes for theirindependence. Mr. L. Walton, the 
mover of the amendment, Sir Henry Fowler, Mr. Asquith, and 
Sir William Harcourt, all hammeredaway at this Parliamentary 
topic, the late Secretary for India alone rising toa general con. 
demnation of the conduct of the “ Forward,” or, as he described 
it, the “ military ” party, which he believed to be too strong in 
the Government of India. He would, he suggested, leave the 
Commander-in-Chief, as in this country, outside the Cabinet, 
Lord George Hamilton and Mr. Balfour necessarily answered 
the speakers on their own ground; but Mr. Curzon, feeling 
independent, delivered a brilliant speech, which is really a 
defence of the high Forward policy, and would practically 
lead us through Afghanistan to the Russian frontier, 


No important outsider joined in the debate, and it hardly 
ever approached the actualities of the situation. In particular, 
no one except Mr. Curzon approved or disapproved of the 
threatened renewal of the campaign, that being apparently 
accepted with the stubbornness of our people as an unpleasing 
necessity. No one said anything original, and no one left the 
impression that the debate was anything more than a trial of 
strength between the Government and Opposition, who, 
nevertheless, were not as to the future seriously disagreed. 
That is to say, the Indian Government is, after defeating the 
Afridis, to do as little as it can, and to leave the tribes to 
manage their own affairs in their own way. There was an 
obvious reluctance on both sides to criticise the Government 
of India, though Sir H. Fowler censured Sir George White, 
the local Commander-in-Chief, for his public display of 
Jingoism ; and, altogether, matters were left almost exactly 
where they were. There was more in Lord Salisbury’s short 
answer to Lord Kimberley, with its regret for the necessity 
of punishing “these splendid tribes,” than in the whole dis- 
cussion in the Commons, which was obvionsly, almost painfully, 
perfunctory. Debates have a different tone from this one 
when the country is really excited. 


On Wednesday the subject of Irish University educa- 
tion came before the House of Commons on the Motion of Mr. 
Dillon. The demand he put forward on behalf of the Roman 
Catholics appears to us most reasonable and natural wher 
considered from their point of view. It is not our point of 
view in regard to University education, bat that is not the 
question. Since they honestly and sincerely say that they 
cannot avail themselves of University education as it is 
organised in Ireland to-day, it is our business to give them 4 
University which they can use. Mr. Dillon’s demand was 
not for a purely and exclusively Catholic University, but 12 
effect for one which should possess a Catholic, just as Trinity 
College possesses a Protestant, atmosphere. Mr. Lecky, whose 
handling of this difficult problem is always marked by great 
good sense and discretion, supported Mr. Dillon, practically 02 
the wise and jast ground that our object should be to give 
the Irish Roman Catholics not the best form of University, 
but the best form which they can use. Mr. Balfour closed 
Wednesday’s debate by a speech, the courage and frankness 
of which were beyond praise. One point of real importance he 
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drove home with special force. Unionists claim that the 
Parliament at Westminster can and will give the Irish 
majority everything for which they can fairly and justly 
ask. But, said Mr. Balfour, though this was true of the great 
body of questions, he was forced “reluctantly and with grief” 
toadmit that it was not true of the Irish University question. 
He could not, however, solve the question till he had converted 
the party to which he belonged. “ But what a condemnation 
to this party to confess that we cannot deal with this 
question P” We of course agree that Mr. Balfour cannot 
smash his party for this cause, but we venture to doubt 
whether the opposition in the Unionist ranks is not 
greatly exaggerated. The vast majority of Unionist Mem- 
bers are, we believe, entirely of Mr. Balfour's way of thinking, 
but, unfortunately, they imagine an ideal anti-Popery voter 
in some villa in their constituency, and before him they 
bow in terror. In our opinion, he is a creature of the brain, 
or if he exists in real life, he is a member of the Liberation 


Society. 


On Thursday the University debate was resumed. Mr. 
Courtney, though not so zealous as Mr. Balfour, made a 
most useful speech. Though a believer in undenominational 
University education, he was in favour of a democratic 
Catholic University with an open door. If, said Mr. 
Courtney, you start, as you must start, no doubt, with 
a governing body exclusively Catholic, and at the same 
time provide that all its examinations, teachings, and 
prizes shall be open to every one, and if, in fact, you make a 
democratic Catholic University open to democratic Catholic 
influences, “then I think we may see our way to light and 
some solution of the difficulty.” But we take it, provided 
that they start with a really Catholic atmosphere, the 
Irish Bishops would not object to some plan of this 
kind. Mr. Morley followed Mr. Courtney in a speech 
which showed courage and sincerity, for Mr. Morley 
in supporting a Catholic University has greatly annoyed 
a section of the Nonconformists. This was shown by the 
speech of Mr. Perks, whose attitude, as Mr. Knox wittily 
remarked, was really that of a sort of Noncontormist Pope. 
Mr. Lloyd George was quite violent. The Nonconformists 
were, he said, determined to oppose the creation of a Catholic 
University, no matter from what side of the House the pro- 
posal came. The attitude of these gentlemen and their fol- 
lowers is truly astonishing. They are prepared to put the 
lives and property of all the Irish Protestants at the disposal 
of a Roman Catholic Irish Parliament, and to give that body 
the practical, if not the nominal, power to deal with education 
as it chooses, and yet they will not themselves allow the 
establishment of a University with a Catholic atmosphere. 
In the end Mr. Dillon’s Motion was withdrawn. It was sig- 
nificant that no English supporter of the Government de- 
nounced the proposal for which Mr. Balfour pleaded so 
eloquently. Depend upon it, the English opposition, on the 
Unionist side, is a pure bogey. 


Mr. Asquith has been converted to the Referendum. In 
his speech to the Eighty Club on Tuesday night he declared 
that what was wanted was a state of things under which both 
the administrative policy of the Government and legislative 
provisions of Parliament should reflect the settled will of 
the nation. One method of bringing about the desired 
result was the Referendum.—Why should not Mr. Asquith 
use English words and call it a poll of the people ?— 
Under the Swiss form of Referendum laws which altered 
the Constitution were “referred,” but we have no distinc- 
tion between constitutional and other laws. “But the 
Swiss had also invented another form of Referendum 
which could be rendered operative at the request of a 
certain number of citizens, or of a certain number of the 
cantons.” It had for some time past seemed to him, said Mr. 
Asquith, that it was at least worthy of consideration whether 
a solution of our present constitutional difficulties might not 
be found in some modified application of the principle of the 
Referendum. As our readers know, we have long advocated 
some form of popular veto on our laws in order that important 
legislation might not be passed by chance majorities or by a 
log-rolling intrigue. The practical plan would be to make a 
poll of the people operative either when the two Houses dis- 
agreed as to legislation, or when, even if both Houses agreed, 








one thousand electors in not less than, say, four hundred 
constituencies petitioned for a poll on a certain measure. 


Two deaths have occurred this week, of interest if not 
of importance. Bishop Selwyn, head of Selwyn College, 
Cambridge, died at Pau on Saturday, from the effects of 
the malarious fever which attacked him when he was Bishop 
of Melanesia, and practically broke a career of singular 
promise. Of all the men this writer ever met—now a very 
long list—Bishop Selwyn had the greatest personal charm. 
He was, in fact, a very rare character; a competent 
administrator, a man who well knew his world, and yet a 
man in whom the beauty of holiness was recognised by the 
least observant. He is a real loss to the Church, in which, 
had he not lost his health, he might have risen to a very high 
place. Sir James Stansfeld, who died on Thursday at the age 
of 78, was also a separate character. He was a determined 
Radical with a sweet nature,—not a common combination. 
He was not a great statesman, but he was a thoroughly con- 
vinced man, and had the firmness and decision which convic- 
tion always should, but does not always, produce. A curious 
notion prevailed in London, and once or twice stood in Mr. 
Stansfeld’s way, that he was a “self-made” man. He was in 
reality a long-descended man, head of a family which, though 
never very important, was as old as any in Yorkshire. 

A trial which has interested London society ended on 
Tuesday. Lord William Nevill, fourth son of the Marquis 
of Abergavenny, now head of the great house to which 
the Kingmaker belonged, was accused, as our readers 
will recollect, of defrauding Mr. Spender Clay of £11,000, 
by inducing him to sign promissory notes under the 
false pretence that they were confidential documents. Mr. 
Clay, who cannot be very wise, actually signed the docu- 
ments without reading them, and when all but the space 
for the signature was covered up. The Lord Chief Jus- 
tice, in the civil suit for the value of the notes, held tbat 
this was forgery, but in the criminal trial the charge of forgery 
was withdrawn, and only that of fraud remained. To this the 
accused pleaded “Guilty,” and Mr. Justice Lawrance, in a 
severe speech during which he said that the gilded youth, 
if they did not preserve their honour, should at least preserve 
their honesty, sentenced him to five years’ penal servitude. 
The sentence was unexpectedly severe, but the case was an 
unusually bad one, Lord William Nevill having made a 
close friend of a man fourteen years younger than himself, 
and then plundered him. The cadets of great houses, when 
they are bad, are always worse than the average, energy 
lasting after character has rotted, and smart society will be 
the better for this distinct warning that no position will pro- 
tect those who break the law. 

On Saturday last Lord Peel and Mr. Morley made speeches 
at the opening of the Passmore Edwards Settlement in 
Tavistock Place, a University Settlement after the Toynbee 
Hall model, which owing to Mr. Passmore Edwards’s 
liberality has been lodged in a building of remarkable 
charm and interest. The architects, Mr. Smith and Mr. 
Brewer, have not had any money to waste on ornament, but 
the handling of their material has been excellent. Mr. 
Morley in his speech pointed out that in modern cities there 
were two great problems to be grappled with,—how to govern 
them and how to humanise them. What struck him in all 
these Settlements, said Mr. Morley, was their freedom. The 
danger of Churches is formalism, of State action officialism, 
“and the drawback of many modern ideas was that they rest 
upon materialism and a soulless secularism.” “ From all this 
unhappy brood of ‘isms’ you in a Settlement of the kind are 
wholly free. Formalism, materialism, mechanism, are re- 
duced to their minimum, and sentimentalism, which is no 
very good ‘ism,’ I take it, is altogether excluded.” 








The election to fill the vacancy in Pembrokeshire caused 
by the resignation of Mr. W. Rees Morgan Davies, took 
place on Tuesday. The result was the return of the Home- 
rule candidate, Mr. Wynford Philipps, by a majority of 
1,664. In 1895 the Home-rule majority was 580, and in 1892 
1,100. The election makes no change in the balance of parties. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE FIRST FULL-DRESS DEBATE. 


inv great debate on the Indian Frontier was, to us at 
least, a most disappointing one. There were some 
striking speeches, Mr. Curzon’s, for instance, in defence 
of the Forward policy which Lord George Hamilton has 
abandoned, was the best he has ever delivered, and there 
was true and broad statesmanship in the last half of Sir 
Henry Fowler’s; but the general effect of the whole was 
not creditable to the House of Commons. Its representa- 
tive men, for the most part, quibbled over an Imperial 
question. They talked of the “independence” of the 
tribes in the Western Himalaya as if both the parties 
had not settled by formal treaty with the Ameer that the 
tribes should be regarded as under our suzerainty, and 
therefore not in any true sense “independent,” or as if 
we were not “interfering” in the general interest of 
India with tribes all round her border. Why is the 
moral claim of the Afridis so much better than that of 
the Beluchis, or those strange head-hunting tribes on 
the frontier of Bengal Proper whom we have to slaughter 
every four or five years just as a hint to keep a little 
quieter? We hold as strongly as Mr. Asquith or Sir 
Henry Fowler that the tribes of the Western Himalaya 
should be let alone, but we hold it as matter of policy, 
not of moral right, and if oun responsibility to the three 
hundred millions required it, would terminate the in- 
dependence of every one of the two hundred tribes or so 
who look down from their lairs on the secluded peninsula. 
If we are bound to respect the independence of such 
tribes without reference to other and higher obligations, 
what right have we to New Zealand or South Africa, or, 
for that matter, India itself, where a plebiscite would 
give in most divisions a heavy majority for our ex- 
pulsion? Then there was a deluge of words about 
Chitral, and who ordered the occupation of that 
State. What does that matter? It was ordered by 
right of conquest, and if it was ordered by mistake, 
the Government is responsible for a mistake, and that is 
all. The mistake produced the war? Nonsense. It 
helped to produce possibly the rising in the Malakand, 
but the single tie of the Himalayan clans to each other 
is their creed, and it was not till they had heard that the 
creed was prospering in the Sultan’s battle with the 
infidel that the uprising became general. They rose in 
arms to open the road to heaven, not the road to Chitral. 
And lastly, there was a prodigious quantity of childish 
argument of the “you’re another” sort. ‘If we said 
this, you said that, and so it does not lie in your mouth 
to comment on our sayings.’ We suppose such arguments 
tell with the House of Commons, or they would not always 
be presented by those who seek success in debate, but to 
the nation they are indifferent, or rather infinitely weari- 
some, mere logic-choppings, which neither explain nor 
facilitate great policies. Everybody knows the broad 
facts of the Chitral question. The Indian Government 
thought it best to keep the little State both as an old 
dependency of Cashmere and as a post of observation 
against Russia, and said so. The Liberal Government 
disagreed, and were about to say so when the Unionist 
Government came in, and finding that no final order had 
been issued, permitted Lord Elgin to follow his own 
judgment. We doubt if they were wise in so doing, but 
supposing they were not, the matter was one of detail, and 
the subject the House had to discuss was not the fate of 
Chitral, but the mismanagement of the Frentier War. 


The truth is, the Opposition were unable to grasp this, 
the effective, division of their subject. They had a mag- 
nificent opportunity, for there is scarcely a man in England 
competent to form an opinion who does not see that 
immense means have been lavishly expended to produce 
an utterly inadequate result. The end of war, whether on 
mountain or plain, is to win; and we have not won, but 
after getting out of the mountains, with little glory and no 
profit, have to go back into them again lest the mountain 
clans, in the elation of what they, with fair reason, think a 
victory, should become unbearable. Criticism of a war 
like that is absolutely required, if only that our Generals 
should not feel themselves free to be defeated. The Opposi- 
tion, however, have no great Anglo-Indian in their ranks, 
and if they have a soldier, he is not inclined to support 





their Indian policy, and their usual chiefs did not know 
precisely what to say. Sir H. Fowler saw clearly enough 
where the root of error lay, namely, in the military groy 

at Simla, but instead of censuring their administratiye 
ways, the huge preparations with inadequate or unor. 
ganised transport, he wandered off into a sharp rebuke of 
Sir G. White’s Jingo speech at the beginning of the war, a 
speech absolutely indefensible from a Commander-in-Chief, 
and, indeed, defended by Mr. Balfour only with the technica] 
argument, ‘ You appointed him.’ Even Sir William Har. 
court, who retains many of the traditions of governing men, 
grew trivial when he approached the management of the 
war, and actually lamented “the numbers of the popula- 
tion of India diverted by the war from productive 
industry.” He might as well have lamented the numbers 
of the population of London diverted from productive 
industry by carrying sandwich-boards. The productive 
industry of camp followers is an unknown quantity, and 
India would not miss a million of such men, or, indeed, 
of any men, if they all dropped at once into a pit. He 
reminds us of a leading civilian at home who said to the 
writer when the Great Mutiny broke out, “‘ What a terrible 
disturbance to the labour market the disbanding of s0 
many Sepoys will cause.” He does not, in fact, realise, 
though he knows, that “India” is a continent, not a 
colony, and a continent inhabited by a population as large 
as that of all Europe, among whom labour is only too 
redundant, and whose overspill, if it filled kingdoms 
like Madagascar or Uganda, would still be missed 
only by the official computers. We admit fully that 
Sir Henry Fowler rose to a higher level, and that 
his peroration, in spite of one strange deficiency, was 
worthy of the subject; but why was not the peroration 
made the substance of the speech? “What I would 
impress on the House and on the milita ~ party outside 
is that India has three lines of defence, 1nd only three, 
The first great line of defence is the fortifications which 
Nature has reared on the North-West Frontier; the 
second is the great Indian Army, composed not only 
of Scotchmen, Englishmen, and Irishmen, but’ of 
Ghoorkas, Sikhs, and Afridis, and all the various tribes 
employed in the service of the Queen, especially the 
Imperial Service troops; and the third line of defence is 
the wise, just, and impartial government of India, 
securing its peace and guarding its freedom, husbanding 
its revenues, and developing its resources. I am afraid 
that if this last line of defence is ever sapped or under- 
mined, our real hold of India is gone, and gone for ever, 
and it is because I am afraid of that last line of defence 
being endangered that I object to any sacrifice of any sort 
or kind to satisfy what I may call the insatiable claims of 
aggressive militarism, which I believe to be the greatest 
danger now menacing the North-West Frontier of India.” 
That is fine, but that is imperfect. India has four lines 
of defence, not three, and the fourth is incomparably the 
strongest, being the determination of the great English 
people to govern as well as defend her resolutely, wisely, 
and well. It is because a debate like this shows that the 
representatives of the English people cannot at present 
rise to the level of that great duty, but prefer mere 
fencing with words, and phrases, and extracts from books 
of despatches, that we regret its comparative poverty 
alike of thought and of earnestness. If the Opposition 
had but used their magnificent opportunity there would 
have been danger of defeat for the Government, its 
advocates would instantly have put themselves upon a 
higher plane, and we should have had a memorable 
debate upon policy and administration. As it is, we 
cannot even see that the wise decision of the Cabinet 
recorded in Lord George Hamilton’s despatch of 
January 28th—a decision which goes dead against the 
Forward policy—has been endorsed by Parliament. The 
decision has not been repudiated, it is true, and its 
author has been endorsed; but that is not sufficient. If 
we win in the coming renewal of the campaign, as we 
probably shall, for Sir William Lockhart is roused, and 
will fight with smaller forces, better supplied and better 
handled, we shall see the Forward policy, or the military 
policy, as Sir H. Fowler described it, silently but irre- 
sistibly pushed until with a clang the frontiers of India 
and Afghanistan are finally made to touch. Then 
Afghanistan will be the sole barrier between us and Russia, 
the one “ obstacle” which every man in India conscious of 








ability and sick of inertia will set himself to remove; and 
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that removed, the whole revenue of India, possibly the 
whole revenue of Britain, will be exhausted in preparations 
for a still greater struggle. That may be—nay, is—a 
rand adventure, but it is not doing our duty to the 
multitudes whom God in his wise though inscrutable 
purposes has placed in our hands to be ruled. 





THE LIBERAL PARTY AND HOME-RULE. 


F proof is needed that Home-rule has ceased to be 
anything but a mere counsel of perfection to the mass 
of the Liberal party, it is to be found in the debate of 
Friday week,—the debate on Mr. Redmond’s amendment 
to the Address, advocating an independent Parliament for 
Treland. Those who have been called upon to watch 
closely the trend of opinion in the Liberal party during 
the past two years cannot have failed to notice the gradual 
dying out of enthusiasm for the Home-rule cause. No 
politician or body of politicians has actually repudiated 
that cause, but on every side there has been a general 
tendency for the party leaders to turn their backs on 
Home-rule. A frigid and perfunctory homage has been 
accorded to Home-rule in programmes and addresses, but 
the moment such lip-service has been paid, the speaker 
on popular platforms or the drafter of addresses and 
rogrammes has hastily turned, and with an evident sense 
of relief, to the real business of the party,—to planning 
the destruction of the House of Lords or the manipulation 
of electoral reform. All heartiness and determination 
has disappeared from the references to the Nationalist 
demand. Instead of burning rhetoric about the sacred 
cause of justice to Ireland, we see the Liberal speakers 
nudge themselves not to forget the conventional passage 
about an Irish Parliament for purely Irish affairs. Under 
these circumstances, it was inevitable that the Parnellites, 
whose object it is to show that their rivals have sold the 
pass and ruined the Nationalist cause by their alliance 
with the Liberals, should make capital out of the situation. 
They, like the rest of the world, can see that the heart has 
gone out of Home-rule, and that from being the essential 
item in the party programme it has receded to that limbo 
of really dead, but apparently alive things which profes- 
sional politicians call “a foremost place.” Home-rule, 
the Parnellites are keen-witted enough to see, has, for the 
time at any rate, ceased to be a matter of practical politics. 
The Dillonites would of course be only too glad to conceal 
the fact. Mr. Redmond was delighted to parade it before 
the world and to show that the alliance in reality rests 
on nothing. Practically his Motion asked,—How does 
Home-rule stand to-day ? 

Naturally enough the asking of such a question as this 
put both the Dillonites and the English Home-rulers in a 
very uncomfortable position. Practically all that Sir 
William Harcourt could or would say was that he was 
sound on the Home-rule question, and that though he 
was not for an independent Parliament, he stuck to Mr. 
Gladstone’s second Home-rule scheme. As to the problems 
of urgency and priority, Sir William would only give a 
most Delphic answer. Priority, he said, depended on 
majority.—But we will quote his actual words, for Sir 
William Harcourt suddenly developed so Gladstonian a 
style that it is useless to attempt to summarise his words 
and yet retain their meaning, if any.—Something had been 
said, remarked Sir William, about “urgency,” “and I think 
I heard the word ‘priority.’ If the hon. Member for 
Waterford would permit me to observe, as one having had 
some Parliamentary experience, that priority depends upon 
majority, and whether the course which the hon. Member 
has taken for the past seven years, and is taking now, 
is likely to conduce to the existence of a majority in this 
House in favour of Home-rule is for him to consider. At 
all events, it is not my judgment that the course he is 
taking is likely to advance the question of Home-rule. 
That is a matter which, as they say, is on the knees of the 
gods, and we have not arrived yet at that point. I can- 
not honestly say—to borrow a phrase of the hon. and 
learned Member—that I have ever looked with any con- 
fidence to his assistance in the matter. So much for 
‘urgency’ and ‘ priority.’” Is this, or is it not, intended 
to mean that Home-rule is to have priority if there is a 
Majority? We confess that it seems to us that Sir 
William was more anxious to say something on this 
matter than to convey any definite meaning. His utterance 








has in it the note of the perplexed but wary politician 
made immortal in the “ Bigelow Papers ” :— 
“Tell ’em that on the Slavery question 
I’m RIGHT, although to speak I’m Jawth; 
Thet gives you a safe pint to rest on, 
An’ leaves me frontin’ South by North.” 
But though no man can say whether Sir William Harcourt 
did or did not commit himself positively in the matter of 
“urgency ” and “ priority,” it is impossible not to note the 
want of fervour in his tones. His was not the language in 
which men speak of a great and burning policy to which 
they are committed. If there had been any question of 
Sir William’s and his party’s loyalty to the policy of 
Free-trade, think how different would have been the 
answer, and with what warmth and conviction it would 
have been given! Mr. Redmond’s Motion did more, how- 
ever, than make it plain to all the world how lukewarm 
the Liberal party has grown about Home-rule. It also 
in effect obliged the Anti-Parnellites to show how im- 
potent they are in the matter of putting pressure on 
their allies. There was some talk, no doubt, of thirty 
constituencies in which the Irish could turn the elections, 
and of forcing the Liberals to make Home-rule their 
policy, but it had a very unreal air. And for this reason. 
At the last Election the Irish voted for the Liberals and 
they returned to Westminster in a hopeless minority. 
The threat to withdraw such support cannot be said to be 
a very terrible one. It reminds one of the man in the 
play who threatens to withdraw his son’s allowance. 
As some one remarks, the calamity is not so great as it 
seems, for the son never had the allowance. If the 
Nationalists were to withdraw their support they would 
not deprive the Liberal party of power, for they have 
failed to give it them. The threat to withdraw Parlia- 
mentary support is never really effective except when 
made to a party in power. Thus, as we have said, the 
debate showed the world that Home-rule has ceased to be 
a matter of practical politics, and that the Nationalists 
are, for the moment at any rate, quite powerless to prevent 
the neglect from which their cause is suffering at the hands 
of the Liberals. 


Yet, in spite of this, we do not think that Mr. Redmond 
made any really strong points against his fellow-country- 
men. He put them in a dialectical hole, but that was all. 
What we take to be the real position is this,—a very un- 
pleasant one, no doubt, for the Irish Nationalists, but one 
from which there is no escape. In effect, this is what the 
Liberal party says to them :—‘ We know that if we bore 
the electors any more with Home-rule we shall lose the 
next Election. That is a certainty. At the same time, we 
know also that we cannot easily win without your support. 
Still, i€ we are forced to make an absolute choice, we 
would rather throw over Home-rule and lose your help 
than court certain defeat by making Home-rule the 
essential thing in our programme. All we can do is this, 
and you may take it or leave it. We will not formally 
drop Home-rule, but will keep it running with a lot of other 
more popular cries like “ End the Lords,” ‘‘ One Man, One 
Vote,” “‘ Local Veto,” “‘ Social Reform,” and so on, and if we 
get into power, we will do our best to give you as good 
“a show” as we can. Under certain circumstances 
we might even take Home-rule next after electoral 
reform, but we can make no promises.’ What are the 
Nationalists to say to this plea, which they know in their 
hearts rests on the logic of facts. If they reply, ‘Home- 
rule at once, or nothing,’ the Liberals can only shrug 
their shoulders and say, ‘We may as well try to reach 
shore without a boat as with one riddled with holes, 
for that is certain death.’ Thus the Irish Nationalists 
are left in this position. If they desert their allies, the defeat 
of Home-rule is certain. If they stick to them, though 
unsatisfied, there is still a faint, though not very good, 
chance for Home-rule. As sensible men, they have 
therefore no course but to stick to the Liberals. Their 
opportunity may come later. Suppose the Liberals plus 
the Irish get a majority of, say, 50 or 60. Then the 
Irish may threaten desertion, and so change a majority 
a into minority, unless Home-rule is made the first charge 
on the new Parliament. Possibly they will be able to play 
this game, but it is of course by no means certain. Sup- 
pose, for example, that before the next General Election the 
party managers—these things are sure to be thought out 
beforehand—were to ask the Irish for a pledge that 
they will not blackmail the party the moment it gets 
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into power. Probably the Nationalists would not give 
it, but yet if they did not, and no arrangement were 
made as to whether Home-rule was or was not to 
have priority, there might be considerable friction at 
the polls. We expect, however, that what will really 
happen will be that nothing definite will be said on either 
side about pledges, though the Irish will, wherever possible, 
try to get individual Members to pledge themselves to 
priority. The moment the battle is won, if it is won—a 
very large “if,” we may remark—there will be a tug-of- 
war as to what measures are to have precedence. If the 
majority is a small one the Irish will, of course, win, for 
they will hold the balance. If it is a large one, and the 
Liberals are to some extent independent of the Irish, 
priority will be given not to Home-rule but to other 
questions, But naturally all this is purely speculative. 
What we do know is that Home-rule is ceasing, or has 
ceased, to be a live policy, and that the Anti-Parnellites 
have in effect been forced to admit that they are power- 
less to prevent this disagreeable process in the political 
evolution of the Home-rule idea. 





SPAIN AND FRANCE. 


HERE are unrecognised facts in politics as well as in 
science. In the region of international affairs no 
fact is more often ignored than the special relation which 
exists between France and Spain. People are too apt to 
regard Spain as a State which practically stands outside 
the European system, if not, indeed, as a survival or a 
derelict. The talk about Europe ending at the Pyrenees 
has been taken so seriously that men have come to regard 
it as axiomatic. But if Spain is outside Europe, Europe 
need be little concerned with her. That deduction shows 
the folly of trusting to epigrams. European civilisation 
and the European social fabric may end at the Pyrenean 
wall, but for all that Spain is bound to be of very great 
interest to Europe. ‘The reason is plain. France is the 
neighbour, and the only neighbour, of Spain. Therefore 
France is bound to concern herself with Spain. You 
cannot have a land frontier of three hundred miles with a 
country and not be deeply interested in her destiny. 
But whatever concerns France must in the long run 
concern Europe, for France holds, geographically as well 
as morally and politically, so central and so commanding 
a position that, weak or strong, perplexed or at her ease, 
she is almost of necessity the pivot State of Europe. 

But it may be urged,—The interest of France in 
Spain is not made sufficiently clear by merely stating 
the fact of neighbourhood. A very little elabora- 
tion and reflection will make the matter obvious. In 
spite of the fact that Spain is, from a military 
and naval point of view, a weak State, her direct 
hostility to France might be a matter of the most vital 
importance. France has, besides the neutral States of 
Belgium and Switzerland, three neighbours,—Germany, 
Italy, and Spain. Suppose her at war with Germany and 
Italy, and obliged to place armies along both the Alps 
and the Rhine. It is clear that under these circumstances 
the ability to leave the line of the Pyrenees unguarded 
would be most important. Spain may be weak, but, 
however great that weakness, a hostile Spain would 
require at least one hundred thousand men to watch the 
Pyrenees, and prevent the South-West of France being 
plundered. But a hundred thousand men locked up in 
this way might mean the difference between victory and 
defeat. Thus, though Spain may be a negligeable 
quantity for the rest of the world, for France her atti- 
tude during a great struggle might be a matter of the 
utmost moment. Prince Bismarck realised this quite 
clearly, and in the eighties almost succeeded in getting 
King Alphonso to become a satellite of the Triple 
Alliance. Fortunately for France, however, Alphonso 
died, and Spain gradually edged away from the Triple 
Alliance, and regained her complete independence. Since 
then France has very quietly and discreetly endeavoured 
to get as much hold over Spain as that proud people will 
tolerate. On the whole, France has been successful, and 
the official relations between the two nations have 
become very friendly. Spain’s difficulties have of late 
become France’s opportunity, and we do not doubt 
that if the secret archives of the Foreign Offices of 
Paris and Madrid were published the world would 
find that France had given help to Spain in many 





ways undreamt of by the public. Whether France hag 
actually come to the pecuniary aid of Spain, directly or 
indirectly, is a very difficult question, and one which 
cannot be profitably discussed here. It is, however, 
very curious fact that, in spite of many indications 
that Spain was quite at the end of her financial tether 
Spain has managed to get the money absolutely necessary 
for her military and naval preparations. But even if 
France has not}given financial encouragement to Spain, it 
is by no means improbable that diplomatic encouragement 
and support have been rendered her in what is the most 
effective way,—ie., privately and _unostentatiously, 
There are well-informed people who believe that when in 
the autumn the United States almost came to close quarters 
with the Cuban question, she found that there was a stiff. 
ness in the Spanish attitude which could only be accounted 
for by the fact that Spain knew that in the last resort sho 
could appeal for help to a Power which could not afford 
to neglect her demands for help. Of course France did 
not threaten the United States, or state in any way that 
she could not allow Spain to be bullied. Itis, however, b 

no means unlikely that she let it be understood indirectly 
that considerations of the utmost importance to her as a 
nation would not allow her to see Spain treated in an 
unfriendly spirit by any Power, and that a Spanish 
appeal made to France must cause in the end the 
intervention of France. If that had been said openly, 
the pride of the United States would no doubt have 
obliged them to treat the suggestion with disdain, 
If it was felt rather than said, or even hinted, it 
would have been comparatively easy for the Americans 
not to resent it, and it would quite account for 
the way in which the United States shrunk in prac. 
tice from treating Spain in the way originally suggested 
by the protests of their Government. America might 
for an adequate cause build a fleet and drill an army, 
and then take from France half her colonial empire, but 
that is not the sort of struggle to be entered upon over 
Cuba. If France really made herself felt behind Spain 
the United States Government, which is not the Senate 
nor the newspapers, would hardly feel justified in going 
forward. After all, it is only a small section of America 
which is really excited about Cuba. The farmers of 
the North-Western and Middle States know little and 
care less about Spain. But supposing France is thus 
quietly standing at the side of Spain in her hour of danger, 
France has gained a great deal. She has absolutely 
secured the neutrality of Spain, and possibly she has 
secured some advantage in the West of Africa. After all, 
Spain, by the possession of the Canaries and of the Rio 
d’Oro territory on the coast which lies between Morocco 
and Senegambia, has, even if she does not part with 
actual territory, a good deal to give in that quarter of the 
globe. 

In any case, it is as well to remember that France can- 
not possibly afford to neglect Spain, that she has occupied, 
and does occupy, a special relation towards her, and that 
quite lately this relation, in some way or another not yet 
fully intelligible, has been strengthened and developed. 
The “ face” of Spain has been saved by France, but 
subject to this France has managed to do what the prize- 
fighters call give Spain “‘a knee.” People may think all 
this sensational and dreamy, but in reality it is nothing but 
the purest common-sense. No one could be responsible for 
the government of France for a single day, and not realise 
the absolute necessity for keeping Spain from falling into 
the hands of Germany. Remember, if France did not give 
Spain “a knee,” Spain would apply, and almost certainly 
with success, to the Triple Alliance, with which the Queen 
Regent has, owing to her birth, such close and influential 
relations. 


THE LATEST INCIDENT IN PARIS. 

HE “ Pellieux incident” in the Zola trial, which has 
passed almost unmarked in this country, may 

turn out to be one of considerable importance. Through- 
out the proceedings, which even for France have been of 
an unusual kind, witnesses, for example, beiug allowed to 
make regular speeches to the jury, the feeling of the 
“ Army,” by which we mean that group of higher officers 
which really controls it, has become mvre and more 
marked. They hear reports from all the barracks of 
France ; they know, as the civilian world does not, what 1s 
said in those barracks ; and they are convinced that their 
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moral authority, or as they describe it, the confidence 
reposed in them by their soldiers, is directly at stake. 
They imagine, that is, to put the case more plainly, that 
if M. Zola is acquitted, the soldiery will believe that the 
higher officers are not to be trusted, that they are 
capable of condemning a soldier unjustly, and that they 
pand together to prevent justice being done. That seems 
to Englishmen an overstrained or even fancifui view, but 
France is a land where suspicion plays a great part; the 
tendency of the peasant to distrust the cultivated man 
is not extinguished by a uniform, and it is quite possible 
that an acquittal might produce some such impression, 
fear of which undoubtedly heightens the fury of the mobs 
composed of passed soldiers, who “ Hurrah” everywhere for 
“the Army.” Atall events, the highest officers believe this, 
for they must have permitted General Pellieux, an officer 
remarkable for his culture and power of speech, to 
make his address to the jury on Monday. It was an 
address which no witness in England would have been 
allowed to deliver in Court, being, in fact, an eloquent 
and most effective appeal to the patriotism of the jury. 
They must, General Pellieux intimated, convict the 
accused lest the soldiers, losing confidence in their 
Generals, should in the next hour of danger, “ which 
may be nearer than you think,” be destroyed by the 
enemy and France be wiped out of the list of nations. 
“M, Jaurés,” said General Pellieux, in a restrained but 
passionate voice, “in his admirable speech, for it was not 
a deposition, said that the General Staff were preparing 
disasters for the country. NowTI have had enough of the 
aspersions cast on men intent on doing their duty. I 
cannot stand it any longer, and I say that it is culpable, 
cruel, to deprive the Army of its confidence in its chiefs, 
In the day of danger—nearer, perhaps, than you think— 
what do you expect this Army todo? It is toa butchery 
that your sons will be sent, and on that day M. Zola will 
have achieved a fresh déidcle the records of which will be 
sent broadcast over a Europe from which France will be 
wiped out.” Highly placed French officers do not make pes- 
simist statements like that in public Courts without know- 
ing what they are doing, nor is General Pellieux aranter, but 
a man whom M. Zola’s counsel believes to be the spokes- 
man of the Staff, picked out because his words are known 
to influence thoughtful men,—because, in fact, he is one 
of the men whom Frenchmen describe as “ serious,” and 
are apt at once to quiz and to trust implicitly. We have 
little doubt he speaks the sentiments of his comrades of 
his own rank, and that they are more than indignant at 
the insults which have been poured on them,—are aware, 
in fact, that those insults are producing their effect on 
soldiers’ opinion, and may have the most serious conse- 
quences, if not on discipline, at least on that confidence 
and liking between officer and conscript without which 
discipline is only another name for servitude. 


If this is the case, and that it is the case in a degree we 
are convinced by all the reports which arrive of the 
whole progress of the Dreyfus affair and of the anti- 
Jewish crusade, the higher officers of the Army, whom 
that Army, as we conceive, will always obey, must be, for 
the time at least, seriously alienated from the Republic, 
which, as they think, permits Socialists and Jews to cast 
insults upon them. ‘They are, in their own judgment, 
insufficiently protected ; and, considering their position as 
guardians, rather than ordinary servants, of the State, 
they are disregarded in a way which to men with their 
traditions is exceedingly bitter. The reasons of this dis- 
regard are, in their eyes, sufficiently patent. Since the 
resignation of Marshal MacMahon in 1879, France has 
always been in civilian hands. The head of the State has 
never been a soldier. No soldier of eminence has entered 
a Cabinet except as Minister of War. The Chambers have 
been filled in large majority by lawyers and other profes- 
sionals, and landlords. The immense bureaucracy which 
holds all France in its grip is entirely civil. It is difficult for 
grave and able officers who have given their lives to the Army 
——and France possesses many such men—not to question 
whether the time has not arrived when a soldier should 
again be head of the State, able to restore the Army to its 
rank among the institutions of France, and at the same 
time to limit the personal jealousies which so impair 
efficiency, and to root out the abuses which no one who 
has studied the Dreyfus affair can deny to exist, and which, 
we suspect, are more keenly felt among the better officers 
than among those Radical fjournalists who believe that 





the Staff are all banded together for some corrupt or 
selfish end. 


Whether this feeling will result in action we are, of 
course, wholly unable to decide. There are many obstacles 
in the way, the greatest of all being that the Army, if it 
acted, must act together, and that some Generals in com- 
mand are pledged to the Republic beyond any reasonable 
possibility of change. Still, we would point out that dis- 
contented Frenchmen, as Mr. Bodley has just pointed out 
in two thoughtful volumes, always look to a personal 
régime as the alternative to the one they dislike, that the 
Army can never from its habit of mind believe strongly in 
Parliamentarism, and that the Republic, so productive of 
happiness to many classes, has never supplied its soldiers 
either with glory or success. There have been twenty- 
seven years of military reparation, but as yet they have 
been without result, save an Alliance supposed to be based 
upon a resolution to preserve the peace for a lifetime 
longer, and a reinvigoration of discipline, which, if peace 
is always to be maintained, is not without its oppressive 
side. It is the custom to say over here that France 
possesses no General in whom the whole Army confides, 
but that did not prevent her nearly trusting her destinies 
to General Boulanger, who, if the Army were at all 
strenuously Republican, could never have had a chance. 
Nor can we forget that among possible Pretenders is 
one trained soldier, Colonel Louis Bonaparte, Prince of the 
house of Savoy, who would bring with him a Russian 
alliance much closer than any which exists, and whom the 
chiefs of the French Army may know, though we do not, 
1o be an exceptionally able man. He isa son of one of 
the ablest men in Europe, and of that house of Savoy 
which has statecraft, courage, and guile in its very blood. 
Such a candidature seems to many Englishmen impos- 
sible because of Sedan; but was Sedan so much worse 
in its effects than Waterloo ? and thirty-three years after 
Waterloo all France elected as President a man, then 
powerless and considered an imbecile, because he was the 
great Emperor’s heir. In France time begins with the 
Revolution, and the greatest victories since the Revolu- 
tion—as well, no doubt, as the greatest defeats—have 
been secured while a Bonaparte was in power, a fact which 
has preserved the Bonaparte cultus from ever dying com- 
pletely out. We may be dreaming, and we hope it is so, 
for to our mind the Republic tends to keep France at 
once contented and peaceful, but we cannot say we 
believe the Republic to be as safe as it was only six 
months ago. 





THE PROGRESS OF MEXICO. 

T is stated in the American newspapers that, for the 
first time in his long term of office, President Diaz 

of Mexico is about to make a prolonged tour through the 
United States, that he will visit Washington, where he 
will be officially received by the President, and that 
during his absence, for which special leave of the Mexican 
Congress has been granted, a Vice-President has been 
appointed to discharge the duties of the Executive. That 
President Diaz will be warmly welcomed in the United 
States goes without saying. Time was, in the old days of 
slavery and the ascendency of the South, when it was 
contended that “ manifest destiny ” demanded the absorp- 
tion of both Cuba and Mexico into the Union. That 
Mexico would have been so absorbed if that had been the 
sole alternative to European aggression is fairly certain, 
but it is the Union that would have suffered. Fortu- 
nately, as we think, for both countries, a very remarkable 
man in the person of President Juarez, whose career is the 
most exciting and romantic of any public man of our century 
save Garibaldi, was able to rescue Mexico from the anarchy 
into which it had been plunged, and to lay the foundations of 
a stable and progressive Republic. Aud,as good luck would 
have it, a successor has been found to Juarez in the 
person of Porfirio Diaz, who has built up on the founda- 
tions of Juarez a superstructure worthy of far greater 
attention than it is accustomed to receive in this country. 
The result, so far as the United States are concerned, has 
been to transform entirely the relations of the two 
Republics. So long as the danger of an absolutely 
priest-ruled Empire threatened North America, it was 
impossible for the United States to look calmly on; and 
at the close of the Civil War, when the Union had a 
million of men in arms, intervention in Mexico was a natural 
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policy. Even some years later, Mexican turbulence and 
border raids into Texas seemed to invite a “spirited 
foreign policy” at Washington. But the strong govern- 
ment of President Diaz has changed all that; and 
Americans, who find their internal affairs sufficiently 
complex and comprehensive, and who at present want no 
additional territory, are on the friendliest terms with a 
sister Republic which has emerged from the rut of South 
and Central American States to a position of progress, 
dignity, and prosperity. 

The Mexican Republic under President Diaz has been 
thus described by an American observer who has traversed 
every part of it:—‘She is no longer old Mexico, the 
romantic hag whose wrinkles and tatters we have found 
so grotesque. While we have been achieving a material 
development, she has wrought the political and social 
miracle of the century. ..... She has acquired not only 
a government which governs, but one which knows how 
to govern,—and contemporaneously a people which has 
learned how to be ruled.” This testimony seems to be 
justified by the facts. The first duty of a government is 
to secure order and justice, to make the path of the honest 
citizen clear, and to suppressand punish crime. This has 
been steadily undertaken and successfully done by the 
administration of President Diaz. A generation ago 
scarcely a road in Mexico was safe from the bandido, who 
robbed and murdered with impunity. Even in the heart 
of towns the traveller was not safe, and in the open 
country it was impossible to travel for the brigandage. 
Mexico, in fact, was on the level almost of Asiatic Turkey. 
To-day great railways, connected with the American 
trunk lines, traverse the country, thousands of tourists 
from the United States make the spring excursions to 
Mexico to enjoy a bracing climate and a life more 
picturesque in incident and colour than more northern 
climes afford, and travel in every part is—by the admis- 
sion of Americans—more secure than in some of the 
South-Western States and Territories of the Union. The 
bandido has been completely wiped out, and this has 
been done well within a generation. This has been 
affected by two means,—by the sternest justice and by 
the development of resources by which honest work has 
been offered as an alternative to dishonest adventure. 
As the author to whom we have referred says (with an 
evident eye to the occasional weaknesses of American 
Judges and juries): ‘‘Whatsoever brigand was caught 
—and Diaz has a way of catching—stood just long 
enough in front of an adobe wall for the firing party 
to crook the right forefinger.” No sentimentalism has 
been allowed tostand in the way of that which was so 
urgently needed,—viz., vigorous and thorough reform. 
The first duty of the Government (without the 
discharge of which the State sinks into a mere 
agglomeration of individuals), the enforcement of order 
and justice, was secured, and is now a commonplace in 
Mexico. 

The development of the immense resources of Mexico 
was the second need of the country, bound up of course 
with the administration of justice, and impossible without 
it. Our people do not realise what a great country 
Mexico is, as they do not realise the prodigious wealth 
of South and Central America generally. Mexico 
has an area of 767,000 square miles, and though the 
climate of the tierra caliente is trying to those from cold 
countries, the climate of the immense plateaux is mag- 
nificent, the mineral wealth is proverbial, and the agricul- 
tural regions are rich. Two-thirds of the whole silver 
stock of the world has come from Mexican mines. The 
enforcement of law has attracted capital from the United 
States and Great Britain, the American tourists have 
brought large sums of money into the country, and 
wealthy Mexicans, instead of going to live in Paris as 
absentee owners, as they used to do, prefer now to live in 
their own well-governed country; at least that is the 
increasing tendency. Mexico is, of course, on a silver 
basis, and the low price of silver makes its exportation 
unprofitable, so that the silver remains at home, circu- 
lation of money is increased, and a large reserve is held 
in the banks. On the other hand, it must be admitted 
that national expenses are increased by the payment in 
gold of the Mexican Debt held abroad, so that the 
criticism on the gold standard made in the Western 
States raises a certain echo in Mexico. But, in the main, 
the prosperity is admitted to be steady. Life being simple, 








wages are low from our point of view, but trade fluctuates 
but little. ‘We do not,” wrote Sefior Romero, the 
Mexican Minister in Washington, “ suffer in Mexico from 
one of the principal causes of the present financial dig. 
tress in other countries,—the low price of agricultural 
products, We have more stability of prices, wages, rents, 
&ec.” Nor has industry been scooped into Trusts and 
“combines.” Festina lente has been the motto of tha 
Diaz Administration. As regards the tariff, Mexico 
is theoretically for a very low tariff, but she is so closely 
connected with the United States that the perpetual 
tariff changes in Washington can scarcely help affect. 
ing her policy, and she has not considered herself 
able to reduce her tariff as she would prefer to do, 
or as she certainly would were it not for the waves of 
high Protectionism which have swept over the United 
States. 

Spanish America presents itself to our imagination ag 
the realm of revolutions and pronunciamientos, and Mexico 
had fifty-two Presidents, Dictators, and Emperors within 
fifty-nine years. But President Diaz has now been in 
power for nearly a quarter of a century, so that his policy 
has been continuously and effectively carried out. This 
spectacle of a man of mixed race holding by a determined 
will a large Republic in his hand for so many years, not 
for his own aggrandisement so far as one can see, but for 
the purpose, steadily persisted in, of bringing Mexico up 
to the standard of an advanced civilisation, is far more 
worthy of attention than it receives in England. Is this 
powerful ruler unanimously supported in Mexico ? it will 
be asked. By no means; his chief adversaries are the 
Clericals or Rurales. The accusations against him are 
that he persecutes opinion, that he has aimed at dictator- 
ship, and that his fiscal policy will bring about financial 
disasters. The two former charges are bound up together; 
and regarding them, it may be at once admitted that to 
make an omelette you must break eggs. President Diaz 
saw that what Mexico needed was strong personal rule to 
lift the country from chaos. Worshippers of formulas 
would condemn every step Diaz has taken; those who 
look at political and social results will justify most steps. 
We are not dealing, be it remembered, with a country of 
centuries of settled life and ordered institutions, but with 
a vast region which had to be reclaimed from ignorance, 
violence, and barbarism. Stern work was needed tg attain 
the end, and President Diaz did not shrink from it. He 
suppressed newspapers as Signor Crispi suppressed them 
in Italy, because they made for the disruption of a nation 
which was becoming compact and unified. He managed 
elections as M. Constans managed those of France in 1889, 
when, to save the Republic, it was necessary to smash 
Boulanger. But in what Latin country in the world are 
not elections “managed”? And if they are to be 
managed, it is surely better that they should be managed 
by a competent and honest President than by a camarilla 
of priests, which was the alternative in Mexico. The 
Rurales prate about invaded liberty, but the “ liberty” 
they ask for is liberty to destroy, or at least to risk the 
destruction of, the great work of modernising Mexico 
and lifting it from barbarism. It is safe to assert that 
if the Liberal Administration—call it Casarism if you 
will, though it is a misleading word—of President 
Diaz fell in pieces, some other strong one-man rule 
would be essential to rescue the State from threatened 
anarchy. 

Spanish America has been remarkable for the produc- 
tion of strong men, like San Martin, Bolivar, Juarez, Diaz, 
and Barrios, who has just fallen a victim to assassination. 
It is fortunate that such is the case, for it is certain that 
the democratic forms established there are quite inconsis- 
tent with the Parliamentary system, and can only realise 
large and progressive social ends through the firm rule of 
either an armed Dictator or a strong and almost irrespon- 
sible President like President Diaz. Even the “ illustrious 
American,” Guzman Blanco, though on a lower level than 
those to whom we have referred, was not an unfit ruler 
for Venezuela. Some day Spanish America, so vast and 
rich, will emerge from her comparative seclusion, and play 
a great part on the world’s stage. But for that part a 
long discipline in orderly development and social efficiency 
will be needed, and that will, in our judgment, be best 
attained through competent personal rule carrying 
steadily and persistently out a well-conceived policy, as 
President Diaz has done in Mexico. 
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THE DIFFICULTIES OF DEMOCRACY. 


N the bright speech which Mr. John Morley delivered 
I on Saturday at the Passmore Edwards Settlement, 
and on which we comment elsewhere, he let fall an_obiter 
dictum which greatly interested us as politicians. It was 
only a remark implying that the United States in going 
beyond this country on the democratic road had not 
conquered, had, possibly, rather exaggerated, her social 
difficulties ; but we think we may gather from it that Mr. 
Morley, like most reflective Radicals of our time, is 
greatly impressed, it may be even appalled, by the 
ipcreased difficulty of governing which the use of 

democracy a8 the grand instrument of government 
involves. If that is the case we wish Mr. Morley, who, 
though a politician, has a detached mind, would help us 
all and interest us all by delivering a speech substantially 
upon that subject alone. It is becoming an urgent one, 
if only for two reasons. One is that the short list of 
statesmen who have the initiative in governing mankind 
feel this difficulty with ever increasing acuteness, and 
dread and resist democracy not for itself so much as on 
this account; and another is that journalists, fighting 
politicians, and the majority everywhere fail to recognise 
it as a formidable obstacle, and therefore provide against 
everything else. They have not the habit of thinking of 
Demos as King, and do not perceive that, tested as any 
other King would be, there are drawbacks in his mental 
composition which shake the confidence, and even alarm 
the patriotism, of all, even the most Liberal, statesmen. 
Demos the King has wonderful instincts, suggesting some- 
times almost supernatural insight; he possesses force 
greater than that of any statesman or group of states- 
men; and he has a power of endurance such as, among 
Kings, only Frederick the Great has hitherto displayed ; 
but he has at least three drawbacks, which worry even 
democratic statesmen into a silent distrust which has 
often the largest political results. They are undermining 
the French Republic, for instance, at this minute. 

(1) Demos is an ignorant King. He does not know, 
and cannot know, the facts upon which his own decrees 
must ultimately be based. Ignorance, even of a qualified 
kind, is a terrible trouble to any Sovereign, and is still 
more of an embarrassment to his counsellors, who some- 
times cannot understand why their arguments, based 
upon what seem to them the most evident facts, should 
fall so dead upon the ruler’s mind. It is said that 
Alexander III. of Russia, whose education had been 
neglected under an idea that he would not reign, felt 
this difficulty more than any other of the heavy burdens 
of autocracy, would lay down papers of importance with 
a sigh of despair, and at last fell back, as he certainly 
fell back, upon the conviction that as God had chosen an 
ill-informed man to govern Holy Russia, he would receive 
sufficient guidance in his work direct from God. Demos 
knows much less than Alexander Ili. In foreign affairs 
he does not as a rule know even elementary facts like the 
comparative power of States—the French Demos, it is 
alleged, does not even know where they are—and in 
financial affairs his counting power stops with the first 
few thousands. It is futile to talk to him of millions. 
He honestly believes it possible for any Government 
which chose to do it, to pension all respectable work- 
men after sixty as it pensions soldiers. Even in 
America it may be doubted if Demos perceives that every 
house in the States pays twelve dollars a year to place all 
persons who say they suffered by the Civil War beyond 
the chance of poverty. He cannot realise in the least the 
cost of war, or of great currency changes, or of Protection ; 
and when talked to about them is so bewildered that his 
counsellors lose courage and hardly venture to utter 
their full minds. Talking foreign politics or finance to 
Demos is, in fact, like talking to an Emperor of China, 
who believes himself rich if the Palace Treasury is 
full, who cannot see why his fiat does not create armies, 
and who thinks of the external world as a disagreeable 
place full of irrational people who are always menacing. 
Mr. Morley must have been thinking of this deficiency 
in Demos when he advised the formation of newspaper 
classes; and to men in office it is a never-ending source 
of trouble and anxiety, which they face usually by giving 
up the effort to convince and making of the whole 
question one of “confidence.” They do not precisely say 
to Demos, “ You, Sire, do net know and we do,” because 








that would be uncourtly, and Demos is full of suscepti- 
bilities, but that is what they mean. 

(2) The second source of difficulty is that King Demos 
is so impressionable. He is not “ vacillating,” as he is 
usually described. On the contrary, he is exceedingly stub- 
born. An angel could not convince him in England that a 
jury ought to consist of less than twelve; or in America 
that federalism is only an experiment; or in France that to 
place all property in perpetual settlement is not necessarily 
wise ; but in spite of his immutability he is strangely 
liable to a momentary impression. A telegram will make 
him discharge a trusty servant—the Ferry case—an acci- 
dental affront will make him prepare for war—the De 
Lome case—a misunderstanding will shake his confidence 
in an entire party—the Talienwan case. He quite acknow- 
ledges in theory that policy should be steady, but his 
counsellors may find him on any morning quivering with 
indignation, or storming with excitement, or pale with not 
always reasonable fear. Usually they can calm him, it 
being part of his impressionability that the voice of his 
counsellors when loudly raised soothes, or consoles, or 
tranquillises him; but occasionally he gets “out of 
hand,” and when he does not his ultra-receptiveness 
strains the attention and perplexes the judgment of his 
most experienced advisers. ‘What can they do,’ they 
say, ‘with a King whose inner opinions are altered from 
day to day by the rumour of passing events, who never 
listens to reason while the impact of those events is felt, 
and who, when at last he is sensible, is sensible because 
he trusts them, and not because he distrusts kaleidoscopic 
impressions.’ No ordinary King would suffer his serious 
affairs to be impeded by a Miss Cass case, or a Dreyfus 
case, or a case like that of Pierre Bonaparte, but King 
Demos will, and the expectation that he will affects his 
counsellors as an expectation of accident affects ordinary 
men. 

(3) And then there is the dumbness of Demos, perhaps 
of all his deficiencies the one which most adds to the diffi- 
culties of his counsellors. It is his habit to remain silent 
till he utters the “word of the King,” which he will not 
withdraw, and which it is political death to disobey. 
Why he does this no man has ever yet clearly discerned, 
but he does it, except in war-time, with a stolid persistence 
all the more baffling because of his tolerance for noise. 
Any amount of shouting may go on in the Palace, any 
amount of trumpeting, any amount of moaning, but his 
own ultimate will is not revealed by so much as a glance, 
a flush, or a quiver of the hand. He sits like an Emperor 
of China, impassive, immobile, inscrutable, seeing, listen- 
ing, watching, but giving no sign that he even has a mind, 
until after immense delays the brief but irresistible order 
drops from lips which even as they utter it seem reluctant 
to open. We question if any of the difficulties of his 
counsellors are so exasperating as this. They desire a 
policy—say the prohibition of drink—specially in his in- 
terest; they ask every favourite if he approves, and are 
assured that he does; they arrange that he shall be told 
every day that he approves, and he makes no gesture of 
dissent ; they feel absolutely certain, and at last demand 
“the King’s word,” and are swept out of the Council 
Chamber by a thundering “No,” from which there is 
no appeal. For this difficulty of dumbness is terribly 
increased by the fact that King Demos is most silent 
to those upon whom he depends for counsel. He may 
reveal his thought for a moment to a favourite of 
genius, or to a servant, or to a boon companion; but to 
a counsellor wise with the wisdom of long experience, 
acquainted with facts, tolerant of all things, he remains 
stonily dumb, telling him nothing, hinting to him nothing, 
warning him of nothing. He regards him, in fact, as too 
wise to be told, and sits on, silent, not thinking much, not 
weighing much, but dully, immutably resolved that there 
shall be but one decision. We ask Mr. Morley, who 
believes in Demos, but who has a fair mind, whether this 
is not the permanent lesson of history from the days of 
Brutus downward, whether he did not see it for himself a 
dozen times in Ireland, whether he would not as politician 
sacrifice half his many gifts for the single power of per- 
ceiving the will of the Silent King before it was uttered 
aloud. They say the German Emperor sometimes sur- 
prises his Ministers, but compared with Demos he is the 
most readable Monarch on the earth. 


All this, we shall be told, is an attack on democracy 3 
but it is not so intended. The conductors of the Spectator 
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are unable indeed to believe that the government of the 
few wise by the many foolish can be the last word of 
thought for the guidance of human conduct, but they 
cordially assent to the decision that the experiment must be 
tried, must be tried honestly, and must be tried for a long 
time. So far all other experiments have failed ; and they 
sincerely wish, in the general interest of the world, that 
this one should succeed. But it will not succeed the 
better because of blindness to the obstacles in its way ; 
and of those obstacles, one of the first is the extraordinary 
difficulty which those whom we have called counsellors 
find in guiding this new King. The old Kings were 
troublesome enough, as all their greatest Ministers have 
confessed, but this one has in him strengths and 
deficiencies which alike help to render him unintelligible. 
Better face a lion in fury than oppose that silent, 
unregarding, relaxed figure on the throne; better ask 
from Nature her most closely guarded secret than try 
by the closest watchfulness, the most unrelaxing scrutiny, 
to ascertain what his will really is. It is not pleasant 
in this age of the world to be the highest counsellor of 
King Demos. 





THE TRUE MORAL OF CHURCH STATISTICS. 


YHE remarkable series of ecclesiastical statistics which 
annually appear in the “ Official Year-Book of the 
Church of England” were printed, by a customary 
anticipation, in the Guardian of Wednesday last. They 
become more complete as time goes on. The filling up of 
the tables imposes some labour on the clergy, and it is 
sitisfactory to learn that out of nearly fourteen thousand 
incumbents all but two hundred and thirty-seven have 
sent in returns. In 1891 there were more than twelve 
hundred defaulters. Although, however, this circum- 
stance make the return for 1896-97 more comprehensive, 
it interferes with what would otherwise be a very in- 
teresting comparison. In drawing conclusions from the 
difference between the present figures and those of former 
years, we have always to bear in mind that the later 
results cover a larger field. For example, it is natural to 
turn with interest to the growth or decrease in the incomes 
of the clergy for the past six years, and at first sight it is 
satisfactory to note that their net income in 1896 was 
£3,349,000, while in 1891 it was only £3,165,251. Taking 
into account the continuous fall in tithe, this would seem 
to show that there has been a considerable growth in the 
contributions to Clergy Sustentation Funds. Inasmuch, 
however, as the number of incumbents who sent in returns 
in 1896 was thirteen thousand six hundred and thirty- 
five, and only twelve thousand two hundred and ninety- 
nine in 189], we cannot say that the figures show any- 
thing of the kind. A much safer, though a far less 
agreeable deduction is yielded by a comparison between 
1896 and 1895, when the number of incumbents makirg 
returns was nearly identical, and their net income showed 
a drop of over £13,000. This is, or at all events ought 
to be, a very salutary reminder that nothing has 
yet been done in the way of relieving the poverty of the 
clergy. We have not so much as stopped the leak. 
Years ago the laity of the Church of England were told 
that the value of endowments was falling, that under the 
influence of agricultural depression tithe rent-charge and 
the rental of glebe were alike growing less, that unless 
some great and united effort were made a married clergy 
and an educated clergy must in time cease to exist. Down 
to the Easter of last year, at all events, these warnings 
seem to have had no effect whatever. We are still con- 
fronted by a declining instead of an increasing aggregate 
of clerical incomes. The poverty of the clergy, so far 
from being appreciably less than it was, is appreciably 
greater. No doubt it is possible that the figures for 1897, 
when they come in, will tell a different story, since in that 
year some effort was made to associate the Jubilee in the 
minds of Churchmen with the creation of a Clergy 
Sustentation Fund. We shall be surprised, however, if 
that Fund proves to be largely indebted to Jubilee 
enthusiasms. They belonged, we are inclined to think, 
to a class of emotions which found appropriate expres- 
sion in the “ Be ye warmed and filled!” of St. James. 
Indeed, so far as experience is any guide, we see little 
hope of any adequate measure of clergy sustentation 
except at the cost of other objects. The amount of 


voluntary contributions given in these statistics is very 








uniform, and what change there is seems to be in the 
wrong direction. It was £5,851,000 in 1894, £5,745,000 
in 1895, and £5,682,000 in 1896. There may be ways of 
accounting for this decline which we do not know 
of; but at all events there is but too good reason to 
say that no increase is to be looked for. Those who 
are disposed to give, give already. Those who are not dis. 
posed to give show no signs of coming to a better mind, 
It is true that the grand total of contributions for 189 
shows an apparent advance upon all previous years, but 
this is only a matter of book-keeping. It now includes 
donations and subscriptions made through Societies such 
as the Church Missionary Society and the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, and in this way the 
amount of money voluntarily given to purely Church 
objects is raised to seven millions. That is a very 
respectable total, but the prospect is less encouragi 
in view of the growth of clerical destitution, and the 
apparent impossibility of raising any new fund with which 
to meet it. 

To speak quite plainly, we are inclined to think that 
if the clergy are to be once more furnished with an in. 
come on which it is possible for them to live and thrive 
—in other words, with an income which shall enable 
them to do their work properly—there must be a revision 
of the objects on which these voluntary contributions are 
spent. Probably a million annually would put all the 
beneficed clergy above the reach of want, and if the 
voluntary contributions of each year cannot be raised from 
£7,000,000 to £8,000,000, which would be the best way 
out of the difficulty, it is the imperative duty of those 
who supply the £7,000,000 to see whether there is 
any way in which the million wanted for clergy sus- 
tentation can be extracted from it. There will naturally 
be great unwillingness to take such a step. If it is 
unpleasant to refuse to give when you are asked, it 
is still more unpleasant to take away what you already 
give. But if the need is urgent enough unpleasantness of 
this sort must be faced and borne. The support of a 
living ministry is the first of all ecclesiastical needs, 
There is no question as to the existence of the need in 
the Church of England at this moment, and where this 
is admitted it follows inevitably that if there is no money 
to be had from outside, what is wanted must be had from 
inside. Or, to say the same thing in other words, if the 
Church is living up to her income while many of her 
clergy are all but starving, she must see in what 
directions it is possible for her to retrench. 

We have looked over the list of objects given in these 
tables to see if there are any more capable than others of 
lending themselves to this process. There are only two, 
we are sorry to say, in which any such opportunity presents 
itself, and we doubt not that the mere mention of these will 
excite surprise in the minds of some readers. “ Church Ex- 
penses,” including “ Salaries of Lay Helpers,” stand for 
£1,193,000. Elementary Schools, including new or enlarged 
school buildings, stand for £1,048,000. But how, it will at 
once be said, can any reduction be made in these items? 
Church expenses mean the necessary cost of carrying on 
the services; lay helpers give the parson the only chance 
he has of getting through his work; voluntary schools 
are indispensable to the religious education of our 
children. That “church expenses” mean the cost of 
carrying on the services is undeniable; what we demur 
to is the introduction of the word “necessary.” Doubt- 
less a good deal of this million and over could not well be 
otherwise applied. Frequent services necessitate lighting 
when the days are short, warming when the days are cold, 
and some amount of cleaning in all seasons and in all 
weathers. It may, of course, in the absence of further 
subdivision of the total, be contended that the larger part 
of it goes on this admittedly necessary expenditure. But 
until we are confuted by the figures we refuse to believe 
this. Our present conviction is that the lion’s share 1s 
appropriated by music, and goes to pay organists and 
choirmen. If we are right in thus thinking, will any one 
deny that much of this outlay is not necessary at all? 
The money is spent on a luxury—a very proper luxury, 
no doubt, a luxury that adds dignity and attractiveness 
to public worship—but still a luxury, not a necessity. 
Of course, if any one does deny this, we have no more to 
say. Those who think that an organist, with a proper 
complement cf basses and tenors, is of more importance 
than an adequately paid clergy, must continue to think 
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so. But we cannot believe that they will find many 
to agree with them or to deny that if the money 
wanted to supplement the incomes of the clergy must be 
taken from some object at present in possession of it, it is 
to musical services that the pruning-knife must first be 
applied. But what about lay helpers, are not they a 
necessity? Not, we reply, until the clergy have first been 

rovided for. What is the gain of paying a layman to 
help the parson when we leave the parson himself without 
food, or clothes, or books, or the means of supporting his 
family? Paid lay help can never do more than supplement 
the labour of the clergy. Let us place the clergy ina 
position to get through that labour well before taking the 
money which might make this sure in order to give it to 
lay helpers. We come upon more delicate ground when 
we touch upon elementary sehools. We do not wish for a 
moment to underrate religious education. We should be 
very sorry to see the children in Church schools receiving 
anything less or worse in this way than they are receiving 
now. All we wish to suggest is that, while it is the bounden 
duty of the clergy to teach Church children religion, it is 
not their bounden duty—at least not in anything like the 
same degree—to teach Church children the three “ R’s.” 
The religious instruction of the children in Church schools 
costs about three-quarters of a million yearly, besides 
occasional efforts to provide additional school buildings. 
It ought not to be beyond the wit of man to devise a 
system under which three-quarters of a million might be 
made to furnish more thorough religious teaching to a 
larger number of children. If half of the two millions or 
so annually spent on these objects could be diverted to 
the sustenance of the clergy, might not the work of the 
Church be better done even in the very departments from 
which the money would have been taken away ? 








SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. 


HE opening of the Passmore Edwards Settlement in 
Bloomsbury last Saturday, and the speeches of Lord 
Peel and Mr. Morley, have set the world asking, What is the 
good of these Settlements? Are they, as some people argue, 
merely places for the dissemination of diluted sentiment 
about literature, science, and art,—halls devoted to a kind 
of tepid and priggish self-glorification, or are they really useful 
and practical institutions,—institutions which do the work 
they put before them, and do not merely talk about it? 
Though Social Settlements are, like all other human institu- 
tions, liable to their own special failings and abuses, and 
though they seldom, or rather never, accomplish all that they 
intend, we incline, on the whole, toa favourable answer to the 
questions just put. They do some harm and they do some 
good, but if a balance is struck the good most distinctly pre- 
vails. Let us, however, before we attempt to show where they 
succeed and where they fail, consider what it is that they 
ought todo. If we search out the ruling ideal we shall be the 
better able to see how far they are likely to carry it into 
practice, 


The Social Settlement movement has, we take it, a 
double mother-thought. The notion of the founders of the 
idea was first to bring into the lives, not necessarily 
of the poorest, but of the less well-off and hardest- 
worked section of our city population something of the spirit 
of humane learning and of that sweetness and light which 
resides, or at any rate ought to reside, in our Universities 
and seats of learning. They are, or ought to be, spiritual 
candles set up on a candle-stick in a dull and materiulised 
world at which men may light their individual tapers. But 
such lights are most needed where the world is most 
dark and dreary from mere materialisation, and these, 
too, are the very places from which men cannot escape 
and get to the regular centres of light. What more reason- 
able than to establish small centres of learning and light 
—University chapels-of-ease—in different parts of that huge 
London which is so active in everything that is material, 
so inclined to neglect the things of the mind. To create 
Settlements devoted to the spread of the spirit of learn- 
ing, of beauty, and of all that is contrasted with mere 
materialism was, then, one of the two fundamental ideas 
which we have mentioned. The other moved on parallel lines 
to the first. It was to use such Settlements for organising and 
encouraging humanising social work of the more practical 





kind. The people who lived in the Settlements were, each 
after his own fashion, to do work such as is afforded in 
unfailing supplies by our elementary schools, our charities, 
our hospitals, our workhouses, and the endless movements and 
institutions which are busy with London life. These institutions 
are perpetually wanting volunteers, and it was felt that if a 
portion of these volunteers could be got to live actually in or 
near their social work, and could help and encourage each 
other by co-operation, great advantages would accrue to the 
actual and practical social and charitable work that has some- 
how got to get itself done in London. No one will, of course, 
deny that this second object is worth attaining, nor, again, that 
it is attainable. As to the spread of what we may call the 
University spirit, more apology is necessary. A good many 
people will be found to call it frankly rubbish and humbug. 
They will argue that the working class and lower middle class 
people among whom the sweetness and light are to be spread 
do not in the least care for these things, and that the last 
thing in the world they want to hear about is Dante or the 
Frieze of the Parthenon. ‘The things they want to hear 
about are boilers and the wonders of machinery. A little 
veneer of sham culture will only bore one half and make the 
other half silly and stuck-up. A man who knows by rote 
such words as Phidias, Pallas Athene, the Pan-Athenaic 
procession, and so forth has not cultivated his spirit or found 
geist, but merely made a fool of himself. Your half-culture 
merely turns an honest artisan into a pretentious, self- 
important donkey.’ We venture to say that those who argue 
thus know nothing whatever about the working classes. They 
assume that the working classes are all on one intellectual 
plane,—a sort of sect or order all moved by similar desires 
and feelings. Novning, of course, could really be farther 
from the truth. The working classes are no more a sect 
than are the Income-tax payers. In one class, as in the other, 
there are infinite varieties of men. Among the working 
men and lower middle class there are thousands of indi- 
viduals who have a real and genuine love of learning 
and of culture for its own sake, and also a genuine 
love of beauty in all its forms. There are men who, if born 
in a richer class, would surround themselves with books and 
pictures, and would belong to literary and historical and 
artistic clubs and societies. Situated as they are, however, 
they have little opportunity to cultivate and encourage these 
tastes. Ifthey are very lucky, or, again, if they have genius, 
they may be able to acquire true culture in spite of all their 
physical disadvantages. But then most men are not geniuses, 
but have merely a little taste. If their taste fornon-materialistic 
things is gratified it develops and improves. If not gratified 
it gradually dies away. But if a man on thirty shillings or 
a couple of pounds a week happens to live near a Settlement, 
his chances of cultivating his tastes for learning, literature, or 
art are enormously increased, and accordingly the pleasure 
and profit which he gets out of life. Surely it is worth while 
to provide facilities for the development of such minds. 
Even looked at from the basest point of view, it would pay to 
do so. Give freer play to a man’s love of literature, and you 
will kindle his brain and make it brighter and more active. 
The man whose brain is stimulated and made active by con- 
tact with great poets and great thinkers is not the worse but 
the better mechanic. If people would only remember that 
what they really work with is not their hands, but their 
brains, they would not imagine that time spent on culti- 
vating the brain and giving it power and flexibility is 
time thrown away, but would see that it is time most 
usefully devoted. When all is said and done, the materialist 
is a very poor utilitarian. In implanting, then, if possi- 
ble, the true University feeling, the love of letters and 
of humane learning, among the inhabitants of the poorer 
quarters of London, the residents in the Social Settlements 
are doing most excellent work. They cannot too strongly 
preach the doctrine that a nation does not live by machinery 
alone, and that what are infinitely more important are “the 
humanities ” in their widest sense. But though we may speak 
warmly in praise of the ideal that underlies the University 
Settlements, we are not unconscious of the difficulty of carry- 
ing out this ideal. There lie in wait for the University resident 
many snares. The worst and greatest of these is priggish- 
ness. Priggishness always has been, and always will be, the 
vice of the cultivated, and the tendency towards it is inten- 
sified a hundredfold in those who teach and preach culture 
to others. Yet priggishness;is in reality the destroyer of 
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culture, and overcomes and uproots it. Culture should widen 
men’s minds, or it is not culture. Priggishness is narrow- 
mindedness with a turned-up nose. Thus the man who lets 
priggishness grow on him is taking away with one hand what 
he gives with the other. Sentimentality is a hardly less fatal, 
though possibly a more amiable fault in the resident of a 
University Settlement. The settler who gushes is lost. 
The sensible learner is soon disgusted by gush, and the 
man who likes, or rather does not resist, gush will soon 
be demoralised into a gusher himself. But if gush is un- 
pleasant in a man who knows something of his subject, 
it is ten times worse in one who does not even know whether 
he has or has not got a decent opportunity for gush. It is 
disagreeable to see a man gush over the Venus of Milo 
Gushing over the Venus de Medici produces positive nausea. 
But though the resident must not gush, he must also not be 
cold and academic. His must be the wide mind. They are 
the liberal arts and sciences which he represents and upholds, 
and he must put zeal and enthusiasm into his work. Uncul- 
tivated people are supposed to be uncritical. In reality, their 
fault is often to be too critical. ‘“ Plenty of criticism, and all 
of it bad,” is the verdict which has too often to be passed on 
the ignorant man who hurriedly brings his mind to bear upon 
a great subject—and “cracks a weak voice to too lofty a tune.” 
He who wishes to cultivate the liberal mind will never over- 
stimulate the critical faculty in the half-educated, 


But we have no intention of setting forth rules for the 
creation of the perfect University resident. We merely wish to 
point out that there are dangers and difficulties in this as 
in every other form of social work. We want, however, 
before we leave the subject, to note that even if, as the 
enemies of the Settlements say, the Settlements did no 
practical good to the people among whom they are 
placed, they would still be useful. The so-called bringing 
together of classes is no doubt largely “ clap-trap ;” 
but at any rate the Settlements enable the settlers, and 
through them thousands of their friends and relations, to 
know what nonsense is talked about the poorer classes in this 
country. They soon learn that the poor are not a distinct or 
special class, but infinitely graduated, and shading off im- 
perceptibly into the class above. They see, too, that the 
poor are men and women with like feelings and interests 
and enthusiasm to their own, not the strange creatures of 
the novelist, beings as aloof from the well-to-do as the people 
of Mars. Again, they see that the social hate and envy 
which the rich often imagine is felt by the poor does not exist. 
The ordinary poor man’s feelings towards the professional 
with £800 or £1,000 a year are very like the professional’s 
feelings towards the Duke of Westminster or Mr. Astor,—by 
no means one of frenzied and consuming rage. Lastly, they 
learn at first hand what the copy-books teach, and note that 
happiness does not depend upon money half so much as on 
health, or, still more, as on temperament. There are plenty 
ef happy rich, but also plenty of happy poor. To learn 
these things at first hand is to learn much. Therefore, as we 
have said, even if the Settlements had no effect on the people 
they are meant for, they would be worth establishing. But 
they do have an effect, and a good effect, on the people among 
whom they are planted; and in twenty years’ time we doubt 
vot that there will be thousands of men and women in London 
in whom the lamp of the spirit will be burning more steadily 
and more clearly, and so more happily, because of interests 
in literature, in art, or in science kindled at a University 
Settlement. 





WINES FOR THE SEDENTARY. 


LANCING the other day over a little book which had 
just appeared on wines, we observed without surprise 

that its author had avoided any discussion on the effect of 
different wines on health. Writers on wine always make that 
omission. Because teetotalers condemn all wines as con- 
taining alcohol, those who admire wine praise all wines as 
equally beneficial, which is by no means the case, at least for 
sedentary persons,—that is, for three-fourths of all those who 
live by the exercise of their brains. Men who work with their 
hands all day, or who live eight hours of the twenty-four in 
the open air, may, if otherwise decently healthy, drink, as 
they may also eat, what they like in moderation; but the 
sedentary should exercise more discrimination. For them, at 


all events,. fermented liquors are not in the least alike. 





Beyond a tablespoonful of liqueur brandy at 12s. a bottle. 
all cheap brandies are poisons—say once a week as a tonic, 
they should never touch spirits at all, for if they do they wil] 
speedily ruin their digestions besides giving themselves g 
tendency to renal disease. Beer, which, when it is good, ig 
the most wholesome of all potations for the hard-working ang 
the active, is for the sedentary ruinous, as it over-stimulates 
the liver, and betrays its effect at once in bad temper, 
irritability, and a dyspeptic kind of sleepiness which takeg 
the edge off mental power. In a long experience of 
the sedentary classes we have hardly ever known this 
axiom fail, and believe neglect of it, or rather defiance 
of it, to be one considerable cause of Indian break. 
downs. The “peg” is not a greater enemy of the 
Indian services than the iced light beer which they arg 
accustomed to believe so harmless. Sherry, even when it ig 
old and dry and costly, is for the sedentary as bad as beer, 
Why the English like this, the only positively disagreeable 
wine, we never could understand, but they do, and they have 
a habit of taking it in the very worst way, either asa “ pick. 
me-up” between meals, or immediately after the soup, before 
they have swallowed any solid food. They say, we believe, 
that they want a fillip, but granting their right to indulge 
that fancy, they could find a fillip less certain to give them 
heartburn and indigestion. Half a glass of old port, or 
still better, of that delicious wine still almost unknown in 
England, old white port, would give them the stimulus they 
wish for without producing the bad effects of sherry, that is, 
without disturbing their stomachs or their tempers. Port, 
in truth, if old and really good, is probably the healthiest, ag 
it is the most delicious of all wines. It is not gouty, though 
it is believed to be so, and its evil repute arises solely from 
the fact that as its usual strength is to brandy as 23 to 50, 
it can only be drunk by the sedentary in the strictest 
moderation. Three glasses a day is the utmost we should 
allow to a thin, pale man, and only two to one of full habit 
or visible rubicundity. Many men, however, it must be 
admitted, who work their brains, have indulged rather more 
than this, and yet lived in health to eighty, but they 
have, it will be found on inquiry, drunk very little 
else. The common notion that the truth expressed in the 
old proverb “in vino venus” is specially applicable to port 
is, we are told, an error, founded only on the fact that the 
proverb is undoubtedly true as regards all excess in alcohol. 
Certainly many drinkers of port have been among the 
straightest livers. Cheap port is, of course, bad, being 
almost invariably too strong, even when it is not a decoction 
full of astringent matter. About champagne it is difficult to 
be precise, there are so many varieties of the wine, and its 
effect on different constitutions is so singularly unequal. The 
present writer has himself seen an over-worked lawyer take a 
bottle of champagne a day for weeks with no apparent effect, 
and an officer in the Army madly exhilarated and boastfal 
after a single glass. As a rule, however, champagne is an 
unsafe wine for the sedentary, who, if they take it, should 
never mix it with other wines, and should especially avoid 
touching it except at dinner. The worst case of delirium 
tremens with which the writer ever came into personal con- 
tact was caused solely by champagne drinking between meals, 
the victim, a wealthy man, increasing his quantum every 
week until his executors absolutely, though erroneously, 
refused to believe in the wine merchant’s bills. One tumbler 
a day without other wine is the highest limit we should allow 
of champagne to a man who was not engaged in active 
exercise for at least three hours in the twenty-four, 


The light white wines are little drunk here, and are sup- 
posed to be innocuous,—a delusion unless they are taken in 
a moderation as strict as if they were heavy wines. Those 
who like them should read Mr. Hamerton’s account of them 
in “All Round my House,” and if sedentary, leave them 
resolutely alone. They never quite satisfy the palate; the 
temptation is to take still another glass of what seems 80 
harmless, and a habit is set up which is nearly incurable, and 
which destroys the nerve and lowers the physical tone almost 
as badly as drinking spirits. This is most true of all the 
Sauternes, and least true of fine Rhine wine, though the 
taste for the latter, when indulged, is recognised by all 
German doctors as most dangerous. Its victim is apt not to 
know how much he takes. There remains claret, the most 
delightfal and, in moderation, the safest of all wines, modera- 
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ion meaning half a bottle a day of a fairly good brand, or if 
it is swallowed only with food—not after dinner, mind— 
possibly a little more. That is the allowance which was 
suggested some years ago by the committee of experienced 
physicians whose report was published in the Nineteenth 
Century magazine and reproduced in our pages. With the 
exception of port, restricted as aforesaid, claret is probably 
the only wine which is positively beneficial to the sedentary, 
—that is, which quickens the blood, serves asa tone to the 
nerves, and acts as a fillip to jaded muscles without pro- 
ducing any dangerous or even perceptible reaction. Of 
course, the better the claret, the safer; but unless the wine is 
not claret at all, but grape-juice and water fortified with 
some raw Spanish stuff, even cheap claret is not injurious. 
All writers on wine abuse “ Gladstone claret,” partly from 
affectation, partly because they prefer something stronger, 
and partly from good taste; but the experience of millions is 
against them. The sober majority of France and Italy drink 
claret, or a vin ordinaire akin to it, every day through their 
whole lives, and suffer much less from it than Bavarians do 
from beer, or sober Hebrideans from whisky. It may not 
be nice stuff to drink, but that it produces no injurious effect 
on health is the testimony even of those who abominate every 
form of alcohol, and attribute to its consumption mischiefs 
which are due only to its consumption in excess. In excess 
claret, like every other liquor, is bad for everybody, and 
specially bad for the sedentary, shattering the nerves, as it 
does, as certainly and fatally as whisky or inferior brandy. 
It is one of the advantages of elaret that it takes a good deal 
to do serious mischief; but there are plenty of men whose 
lives have been wrecked by passing, almost unconsciously, 
the thin line which separates “ drinking ” from moderation. 


Has anybody ever discovered, so as to be able to state 
accurately, the strangely obscure causes which in the matter 
of wine differentiate one constitution from another? We have 
written as if the main distinction were between sedentary 
lives and lives in the open air, and it is the main one; but 
there must be many others. It is quite certain that there 
are men upon whom wine, even in very large doses, makes no 
perceptible impression, and men who are not “themselves” 
when they have taken one glass, besides the men, known to 
every one who has visited the tropics, who, having taken one 
glass, cannot stop, but crave suddenly and irresistibly for the 
happiness of unconsciousness. It was, we are firmly persuaded, 
a conviction derived from experience that this was the usual 
or universal proclivity of Asiatics which induced the early 
Hindoo law-givers, and after them the Mussulman law-giver, 
to prohibit the drinking of wine absolutely and finally as 
morally acrime. Their belief is not true of Europe, where 
the most violent differences, alike of taste and of capacity for 
drinking, have always existed. The writer, though he fears 
not to be believed, had personal knowledge of a man who was 
sobered by a bottle of port after drinking eighteen wineglasses 
of whisky ; and every doctor knows of cases where one glass 
of spirits means a disordered head. It is by no means certain, 
however, that these inequalities will always last. It is greatly 
to be feared that the increase of temperance in this country, 
which is most decided, is not wholly the outcome of 
increased self-control, but is the result of an instinctive 
recoil, produced by a sense that the man cannot “carry” 
liquor. All old men admit this, and most of the 
young, who almost disbelieve the facts which they find in 
literature not yet sixty years old. The powers of men in 
regard to drinking have changed as well as their habits; and 
we see no proof that the change is due in any large degree to 
the bibulous ways of our immediate ancestors. We should 
rather believe that a constitutional change was going on like 

that which has affected teeth, and which may last, at all 
events, for many generations. If that is the case—and the 
change has been observed in France and America as well as 
England—the desire to prohibit the use of alcohol altogether 
may one day become as strong in Europe as it must have 
become in Hindostan and Arabia, and may lead to experi- 
ments in lawmaking of which we at present never dream. 
Nothing short of total prohibition of the manufacture, as 
well as the sale, will ever be of the slightest effect, and no 
such prohibition will ever be enforced without a radical 
change in moral opinion. Such a change seems at present 
dreamily impossible; but if men, as we believe to be the case, 
are growing witk every generation more conscious that they 





must for safety’s sake leave liquor alone, the change may be 
nearer than we imagine. A hundred years is a short period 
in the life of anation; anda hundred years hence the majority 
may positively dread even wine, not, as at present, for others, 
but for themselves. 





NATURAL DEATH IN THE ANIMAL WORLD. 

M® F. G. AFLALO, in the St. James's Gazette, suggests 

that if death by accident is comparatively rare among 
animals, those which die a “natural death” meet it in the 
form of starvation. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
wild animals, enfeebled by weakness or physical decay, do so 
perish, because of the absence of aid in sickness. But if the 
bills of mortality from causes other than the violence of 
predatory species could be made out for the animal world, 
there would probably be good ground to modify the conclusion 
that this lingering death is in store for the majority. 

The subject is complicated by a kind of mystery which has 
been long recognised in common experience, and is now attract- 
ing some of the attention it deserves from travellers and 
naturalists, the disappearance, namely, of the animal dead, 
other than those killed by accident or violence. In tropical 
countries rapid decay dissolves the tissues of flesh, and bone- 
devouring beasts like the hywna may destroy the largest 
bones. But there is one region in which we should expect to 
find the bodies of such animals as have died a natural death, 
—along the whole length of the frozen rim of the Old World, 
from the Petchora to Behring Sea, a region where even 
the fruits forced into being by the Arctic summer are 
preserved fresh beneath the snow until the ensuing spring, 
and the remains of prehistoric beasts, the mammoth and 
Siberian rhinoceros, have only undergone partial decay in the 
frozen soil, Here we should also expect to discover the bodies 
of animals which had died at the end of the summer “cold- 
stored ” till the snow broke up in the Arctic spring. 

For this life during the Arctic summer is numbered by 
millions ; there is probably no such gathering of birds on any 
part of the globe as on the Arctic tundra in July and August, 
while large and small mammals, seals, walrus, reindeer, foxes, 
and lemmings also abound. Do they never die, or what 
becomes of their bodies? For the latter are almost never 
seen. Nordenskivld, in his “ Voyage of the ‘ Vega,’” more 
than once recurs to this strange absence of the animal dead. 
In an ice-beset channel among some Arctic islands off the 
mouth of the Yenesei he saw a great number of dead fish— 
gadus polaris—and next day saw the sea-bottom, where the 
water was very clear, bestrewn with “innumerable fish” of 
the same species, which had probably met their death by the 
shoal being enclosed by ice in a small hole, where the water 
could not receive a fresh supply of oxygen. This isa common 
form of natural death among fish in cold countries; but the 
explorer remarks it for the following reasons. “I mention 
this,” he observes, ‘because such examples of ‘self-dead’ 
vertebrate animals are found exceedingly seldom. They 
therefore deserve to be noted...... During my nine expe- 
ditions in the Arctic regions, where Arctic life during the 
summer is so exceedingly abundant, the case just mentioned 
has been one of the few in which I have found remains of 
modern vertebrate animals which could be proved to have 
died a natural death. Near the hunting grounds there are 
often to be seen the remains of reindeer, seals, foxes, or 
birds that have died from gunshot wounds, but no ‘self- 
dead’ Polar bear, seal, walras, white whale, fox, lemming, or 
other vertebrate. The polar bear and the reindeer are found 
there in hundreds, the seal, walrus, and white whale in 
thousands, and birds in millions, These birds must die a 
‘natural death’ in untold numbers. What becomes of their 
bodies ?” Of this we have at present noidea; and yet we have 
here a problem of immense importance for the answering of a 
large number of questions concerning the formation of fossil- 
bearing strata. It is strange in any case that on Spitz- 
bergen it is easier to find the vertebrx of a gigantic lizard of 
the Trias, than the bones of a seal, walrus, or bird which has 
met a natural death. 

This disappearance of the dead, so remarkable in itself, 
must, we think, be left out of account in the endeavour to 
ascertain the causes of decease. These must be sought, not 
by coroner’s inquest, when too often there is no body 
which the jury can view, but by argument from the known 
causes of death among domestic animals, and the numerous, 
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if scattered, records of mortality among wild ones, notes of 
which have often been carefully preserved, and may be found 
scattered over the history of the last ten centuries. Most of 
these are the records of epidemics, but these and similar 
diseases must be held to be at work from year’s end to year’s 
end, even when not so violent as to cause remark; while con- 
currently there are among animals a large class of ailments 
causing natural death exactly analogous to those leading to 
human mortality. 


Among these normal, non-epidemic causes of death many 
must be common both to wild and to domesticated species. 
“ Distemper ” among dogs and cats probably extends also to 
foxes, wolves, and the wild felidw. Its course is often exactly 
like that of a wasting low-fever, and animals die from it in 
exactly the same way as a human patient suffering from 
malaria or bilious fever, for the symptoms are not always the 
same. “Chill” kills dogs, often by jaundice, and horses and 
cows mainly by causing internal inflammation. Death is 
then rapid and painful, and takes place before emaciation of 
any kind is visible in the animal. Most domesticated 
animals, even cage-birds, are liable to this cause of death; 
but we may assume that among wild animals, whose normal 
course of life does not expose them to over-exertion or 
“ draughts,” it is less common. Among aged domesticated 
animals, or those which are obliged to take violent exertion, 
heart-disease often causes sudden death. ‘ Master Magrath’ 
died from this; so do the racing dogs of the Northumberland 
miners. Aged horses sometimes drop down dead when being 
gently ridden from the same cause. Most very old horses 
which have been turned out to grass to end their days in 
peace suffer in the end from forms of indigestion, which cause 
them to become su thin that their owners order them to be 
shot. A recent veterinary work ascribes this and many other 
equine maladies to decay or defects in the teeth due to age or 
accidents. In the same way old dogs become emaciated, even 
when carefully fed. But, like human beings, all the canine 
race, and most of the felidwe and bears, seem liable to forms 
of tumour, and unless relieved by surgery or released by 
euthanasia, may meet their death after great misery and 
suffering. Nor should it be forgotten that virulent sore 
throat is often prevalent and fatal amongst animals, especially 
cats. 

Consumption and other forms of tuberculosis account for 
a large percentage of the natural deaths of domesticated 
animals. We doubt if any but the goat have complete 
immunity from it. Cattle, cats, chickens, pigeons, and in 
a less degree horses, dogs, rats, and mice, are all victims of 
the tubercle-bacillus. Between these normal and non-con- 
tagious causes of death and the violent and devastating 
animal plagues comes the long list of contagious animal 
diseases mainly confined to domesticated animals. Anthrax, 
the most rapid and deadly, is perhaps the least common. 
Then follows the permanent list,—inflaenza, now always pre- 
sent and often epidemic, and affecting all domestic animals, 
and probably wild ones also; swine fever, aphthous fever (not 
commonly fatal), glanders, and in some seasons the fatal 
“liver rot,” mainly affecting sheep and rabbits, due to a 
parasite harboured in tainted ground and water. Add to 
these the choleraic diseases from bad water and dirty soil, 
and we have forms of natural death sufficient to account for 
the total disappearance of whole species, did not the generally 
healthy conditions under which they live act as a safeguard. 
Unfortunately, among these conditions is one which does not 
make for the preservation of health, namely, the tendency of 
nearly all non-carnivorous animals to herd together, and even 
when non-related, to seek each other’s society. Hence the 
astonishing violence and fatal results of animal epidemics. 
During their prevalence the absence of the animal dead is no 
longer marked. On the contrary, the bodies are in evidence. 
Among the multitude of examples collected by Mr. George 
Fleming in his work on “Animal Plagues” are eighty-six 
epidemics affecting wild quadrupeds and birds, and twenty- 
seven affecting fish, Among the former nearly every wild 
species in Europe is mentioned, and some in the New World, in- 
cluding red-deer, reindeer, wolves, foxes, pelicans, bears, chamois, 
hares, wild hogs, rabbits, rats, wild ducks, rooks, gaurs, and 
monkeys. Disorders usually somewhat rare and sporadic are 
capable of developing into epidemics and claiming victims to 
disease wholesale. Perhaps one of the most curious instances 
is that of rabies among foxes. This prevailed on the Con- 





tinent during the years 1830 to 1838. In the Canton of the 
Vaud in Switzerland the bodies of the dead foxes were often 
picked up and examined, and it was thought that they were 
suffering from malignant quinsy; but as they entered 
villages and bit men, dogs, and swine, which afterwardg 
died from rabies, there was no doubt as to the nature 
of the malady. In Wurtemburg and Baden the fox-rabieg 
became so serious that regular hunts were organised until the 
animals were killed off, like the dogs of Lima under similay 
conditions. The effect of epidemics among animals is now go 
well known that we have dwelt in these remarks mainly on 
the less striking but still constant causes of natural death, 
But to those which perish in this normal course of mortality 
there must be added a vast number of wild animals which 
escape constitutional or contagious disorders, and die of 
lingering starvation, hastened by exposure. This fact in g 
great degree justifies the domestication and appropriation 
of animals to the service of civilised man, who in his dealings 
with their last years shows an ever-increasing tendency to 
rectify this aberrant conclusion set by Nature to animal life, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
BALES ete 
AMERICA AND ENGLAND. 
[To tHe EpiTor or THE “Spectaror.’’] 

Sir,—Last summer the Anglican Bishop of Marquette, 
Mich., paid me a short visit, and on the last night of his 
stay (August 11th) we had a very long and animated discus- 
sion about the relations between the United States and this 
country. On reading the Spectator of the following Saturday 
I found that one of the leading articles was almost an exact 
reproduction of the line of argument I had taken with the 
Bishop. I forwarded the article to him, and he replied that 
he would take it to the Marquette Club, and have a sympo- 
sium over it. This has been long delayed, but at last I have 
received an account of it from the Bishop. It is too long to 
repeat in full, but I have ventured to send you an abstract, 
feeling that it will be of interest to your readers.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 

Bury, Lanes., 


February 15th. W. LOwENBERG. 





“There was a large attendance, amongst them being the circuit 
Judge, two bankers, and the editor of the leading newspaper. 
Marquette is a small town, but, as Bryce says, small towns are 
just the places in which one can become acquainted with the 
American people. All the speakers save one were Americans ; 
there was no difference of opinion, and the conclusions were as 
follows. There is no real hostility to Great Britain in the 
United States. Public utterances of hostility would not be 
ratified by the majority of the people. As Mr. Bryce admits, 
on nearly all occasions prior to 1815 the United States 
have been very badly treated by Great Britain. As a young 
and growing people they have keenly felt the unfriendliness 
of a nation whose goodwill they have desired but have seldom 
obtained. Still, there has been unbroken peace for the last 
eighty-three years. If private passions could break the peace, the 
so-called Patriot war in the thirties, or the Fenian Raid, or the 
St. Alban’s Raid from Canada into Vermont, ought to have done 
it. The States are too large to be moved by private expressions 
or actions when the people loves peace. There are only four forts 
on the whole of the Canadian frontier, some three thousand miles 
long, and the entire garrisons only amount to six hundred men. 
Inland America, with its fifty millions of inhabitants, never even 
thinks of foreign relations. ‘The United States is self-centred, 
and the country is so compact that the possibility of a serious 
clash of interests with a European Power is never contemplated. 
The United States will make no encroachment on any part 
of the world, and disbelieves that any other Power will really 
dispute their supremacy on their own side of the Atlantic. 
They have no standing army, they sell munitions of war 
to all the world, whilst they keep none at home. They 
import the poor of all nations, who immediately become 
better off, and love the United States almost better than the 
natives. But they do not hate Great Britain, for it is not in 
their nature to hate anybody for long. ‘The Spaniard has so 
little business that he can be a good hater, but a merchant 
people does not hate. They have never admired the foreign 
policy of Great Britain to the United States, but that is not 
hatred of Great Britain. Why should they hesitate to say 
what they feel? The sealing question is looked upon as one for 
diplomats in which to make the best game they can, the idea 
of war on that subject being preposterous. Englishmen do not 
understand American newspapers. Nothing is so dearly loved 
by a large class of people as a hoax. Much in the United 
States newspapers is never meant to be taken seriously. 
Englishmen believe that United States newspapers are printed 
in the English language, but that is not the case, they are 
written in American. We can talk English, but we do not; our 





humour is essentially our own. Moreover, the New York Press 
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does not reflect the sentiment of the whole country as it fain 
would do, Even the Irishman does not really hate England, the 
chief reason being that he has no time to do so. He is very busy, 
and finds iocal politics more to his taste than war. The United 
States never bas had a standing army, and never will. Men will 
serve their country most willingly, but only if necessary. Most 
of the leading English newspapers are misinformed about the 
ted States, and they will continue to be so until they really 
o understand the people. The correspondents of English 
ought to be American citizens born and bred.” 


Uni 
try t 
newspapers 





LADY RUSSELL’S SQUIRREL. 

(To THE Epiror OF THE “SPeEcTATOR,” | 
Srr,—A few weeks before her death the late Countess Russell 
sent me a very interesting account of 2 squirrel whose 
morning visits to her bedroom make a charming history, 
which will be given in a future edition of “ Billy and Hans,” 
the story of my two pet squirrels. Since Pembroke Lodge 
passes now to another tenant, I am sure that many of Lady 
Russell’s friends would be glad to know that her little four- 
footed friend will not be a sufferer by the change in tenancy. 
—IJ am, Sir, &e., 


Rome, February 13th. W. J. STILLMAN. 








POETRY. 


‘FIDELE’S’ GRASSY TOMB.* 
Tue Squire sat propped in a pillowed chair, 
His eyes were ‘hlive and clear of care, 
But well he ki#ew that the hour was come 
To bid good-bye to his ancient home. 





He looked on garden, wood, and hill, 

He looked on the lake, sunny and still; 
‘The last of earth that his eyes could see 
Was the island church of Orchardleigh. 


The last that his heart could understand 

Was the touch of the tongue that licked his hand: 
‘« Bury the dog at my feet,” he said, 

And his voice dropped, and the Squire was dead. 


Now the dog was a hound of the Danish breed, 
Staunch to love and strong at need : 

He had dragged his master safe to shore 
When the tide was ebbing at Elsinore. 


From that day forth, as reason would, 

He was named ‘ Fidele,’ and made it good: 
When the last of the mourners left the door 
‘ Fidele’ was dead on the chantry floor. 


They buried him there at his master’s feet, 
And all that heard of it deemed it meet: 
The story went the round for years, 

Till it came at last to the Bishop’s ears. 


Bishop of Bath and Wells was he, 

Lord of the lords of Orchardleigh ; 

And he wrote to the Parson the strongest screed 
‘That Bishop may write or Parson read. 


The sum of it was that a soulless hound 

Was known to be buried in hallowed ground: 
From scandal sore the Church to save 

‘They must take the dog from his master’s grave. 


The heir was far in a foreign land, 

‘The Parson was wax to my Lord’s command: 
He sent for the Sexton and bade him make 
A lonely grave by the shore of the lake. 


The Sexton sat by the water’s brink 

Where he used to sit when he used to think : 
He reasoned slow, but he reasoned it ont, 
And his argument left him free from doubt. 


“‘ A Bishop,” he said, “is the top of his trade : 

But there’s others can give him a start with the spade : 
‘Yon dog, he carried the Squire ashore, 

And a Christian couldn’t ha’ done no more.” 


The grave was dug; the mason came 
And carved on stone ‘ Fidele’s’ name: 
But the dog that the Sexton laid inside 
Was a dog that never had lived or died. 





* Copyrighted in the United States by John Lane, 
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So the Parson was praised, and the scandal stayed, 
Till, a long time after, the church decayed, 

And, laying the floor anew, they found 

In the tomb of the Squire the bones of a hound, 


As for the Bishop of Bath and Wells 

No more of him the story tells; 

Doubtless he lived as a Prelate and Prince, 
And died and was buried a century since. 


And whether his view was right or wrong 

Has little to do with this my song: 
Something we owe him, you must allow; 

And perhaps he has changed his mind by now, 


The Squire in the family chantry sleeps, 
The marble still his memory keeps: 
Remember, when the name you spell, 
There rest ‘ Fidele’s’ bones as well. 


For the Sexton’s grave you need not search, 

*Tis a nameless mound by the island church: 

An ignorant fellow, of humble lot— 

Bat he knew one thing that a Bishop did not. 
Henry NEwoso.t, 








BOOKS. 


age 
NAPOLEON IIL* 

Mr. ARCHIBALD Forses’s Life of Napoleon ITT. is not a 
work of original research or profound judgment. It does 
but recapitulate the familiar episodes of the Emperor’s 
tragic career with impartial accuracy. The style never rises 
above the level of respectable journalism, and Mr. Forbes is 
as remote from the rhetoric of Kinglake as from the 
authority of Maupas. But he has used his authorities with 
some skill, and though at times he looks at the Emperor’s 
failings with too lenient an eye, he has generally a just 
appreciation of a difficult period. The period is difficult 
because we are still too near to disengage our view from 
prejudice, and because Napoleon III. has been described and 
criticised by the most violent of partisans. On the one hand, 
no hero of the Sunday-school was ever so noble as the Prince 
imagined by M. de Cassagnac; on the other, no bandit was ever 
so miserably lost to the sense of virtue as “the disfeathered 
owl” of Victor Hugo, or as M. Rochefort’s “ lodger of the 
Tuileries.” Strangely enough, Mr. Forbes quotes neither 
Victor Hugo nor M. de Cassagnac; yet the truth lies some- 
where between their incompatible presentments. Napoleon IIL, 
in fact, was neither saint nor scoundrel; he was merely that 
most dangerous of all men, a weakling bent upon the accom- 
plishment of great deeds, a respectable wdile disgracing the 
uniform of a Commander-in-Chief. 

Throughout his career he was the victim of the name he 
bore. Whether or no he had the birthright to bear it, his 
character and achievements never made good the claim. 
None the less, the Emperor’s praise was always on his tongue, 
the Emperor’s example was always a guide to his tottering 
steps. Even the fiasco of Strasbourg was committed in the 
name of the hero who won Austerlitz, and the foolish eagle 
that fluttered at Boulogne was intended for the symbol 
of Napoleon the Great. As his imagined descent persuaded 
him to attempt deeds too high for his courage or his 
intelligence, so also it made him an object of suspicion 
and even of terror. The greater part of his life was 
spent in exile or in prison, merely because his title was a 
danger to the State, and when at last the Revolution of 48 
called him to Paris, he came as one deprived by circumstances 
of military knowledge or political experience. But he bore 
the name of the First Consul, wherefore it seemed fitting that 
he should be the first President of the new Republic. More- 
over, an ignorance of affairs might have been counterbalanced 
by his notorious industry. He had studied not only his uncle’s 
career, but the Constitution of America, and he had beguiled 
the solitude of Ham with the composition of political pamph- 
lets. Nor was his return to France in any sense an invasion. 
In occupying the Presidential chair he merely obeyed the 
mandate of the people, and possibly it was in good faith 
that he took the oath “to remain faithful'to the democratic 





+ The Life of Napoleon III. By Archibald Forbes, LL.D. London: Obatte 
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Republic, and to defend the Constitution.” Even the coup 
d'état carried out by his advisers, though a political crime of 
the vilest kind, was to some extent condoned by the plebiscite 
which confirmed it. But no sooner was Napoleon III. firmly 
established upon the Emperor’s throne than he proved himself 
pitiably unworthy the duties and the position thrust upon 
him. 

In 1851 France needed what she always needs, the security of 
a continuous government, and this security the Emperor’s name 
might have given her. But the third Napoleon, whose talents 
were eminently peaceful, and who might have madean admir- 
able Chairman of a County Council, wasseduced at the outset by 
a military ambition. That he conferred a positive and lasting 
benefit upon Paris there is no doubt. He designed boulevards, 
and if in them he destroyed the charm of the older Paris, he 
at any rate got rid of the possibility of barricades; he made 
streets which, if dull and mechanical, were airy and con- 
venient; he took an intelligent interest in drainage and 
in the supply of water. Being an absolute ruler, he 
found no obstacles in the path of reform, and had he 
been content to interest his people in their own improve- 
ment, he might have secured peace and avoided Sedan. 
But the desire of war was irresistible; he was determined to 
emulate his uncle’s triumph, and thus insolently to court 
death and ruin. “How shall you rule the French peopk?” 
a friend once asked him. “ By giving it a war every four 
years” was the cynical reply; and to his own undoing he was 
faithfal to his creed. His first venture—the Crimea—brought 
him little glory, if it preserved him from disgrace. By the 
Italian campaign he won the contempt of Cavour, the dis- 
respect of his people, the execration of Italy. The Mexican 
War was an act of political turpitude which not even im- 
potence could condone, and the defeat of 1870 brought eternal 
disgrace upon the name which had fired his ambition and 
shaped his policy. 

Yet for a while he was the least fettered ruler in Europe, 
and had not sickness weakened his faculties, and Emile 
Ollivier’s dream of a liberal Empire created a band of 
eloquent, implacable foes, he might have avoided the final 
disaster and preserved his throne. But a throne held on so 
hazardous a tenure is never worth preserving, and it was 
doubtless fortunate for France that her Emperor capitulated 
to the assured policy and the well-trained arms of Germany. 
From the very moment that the monstrous Lebcenf declared 
that the Army was ready to the last gaiter-button, the doom 
of France was certain. What could a restless optimism 
acbieve against the determination of Bismarck and the 
informed strategy of Moltke? Yet though the doom was 
certain, its advent was none the less tragic, and there is 
nothing in history so piteous as the impotent campaign 
which ended at Sedan. The tale has been told a hundred 
times, but we are content, indeed, to have Mr. Forbes’s 
version. For it is in the last chapters that he is at his best. 
Here he seems to describe events of which he was an eye- 
witness; and he is impressive by the very simplicity of his 
narrative. The picture of the powerless Emperor, without a 
plan, without soldiers, without the faintest hope of victory, 
with nothing certain in the world but defeat and an ever- 
increasing malady, is worth drawing and is well drawn. 
France, with her eternal buoyancy, long ago recovered; and 
the generation which has grown up since the war is forgetting 
the ancient cry of revenge. But for the Emperor, for his 
family, for the ideas which he represented, naught was left 
save ruin and extinction. His boulevards and his streets 
remain a silent testimony to his love of Paris; the gaiety of 
his Court is a fable for the novelists; but with him was 
destroyed the possibility of a régime like that of the Third 
Empire. Though France may need and may find many 
another dictator, she will never again trust her destinies to a 
man of the type of Napoleon III. 





EPISCOPACY IN MASSACHUSETTS.* 
Few harder tasks were ever attempted than to organise 
Episcopacy in Massachusetts, and yet fewer tasks have been 
more successful. In the finest square of the Boston of the 
present day, surrounded with noble architecture, stands the 
grand church in which ministered for many years Phillips 
Brooks, one of the first of modern preachers and one of the 








* The Life and Times of Eduard Bass, First Rishop of Massachusetts, By 


Daniel Dalany Adiison. Boston: Hough.oa, Mifflin, and Co. [l2s] 








most charming of men. But to a Puritan of the narrow ang 
stiff little Boston of the seventeenth century such a pheno. 
menon as the presence of an imposing Episcopal church jp 
the very centre of the old Puritan city would have been ap 
incredible scandal. ‘Did we not come here to put an eng 
to all that?” he would have asked, and not quite unnaturally, 
However, there stands the great church, and in the city ang 
the State there are many other churches of the same faith; 
and yet the essential ideas of the old Puritan Commonwealth 
are not only far from being dead, but they are by none more 
securely guarded than by some of those who gather in churches 
stamped by the Puritans as idolatrous and hostile to the spirit 
of liberty. How this remarkable result bas been brought to pags 
may be in a measure inferred from the present work. From a 
merely literary point of view, Mr. Addison might have made his 
work more interesting ; but he has conceived that his duty ig 
rather to give to his readers as many original documents as 
possible, so that much of the book is composed of letters and 
copies of documents throwing light on the theme. While we 
should have desired more in the way of pictures of life among 
the clergy of Massachusetts in the last century, we think this 
work is nevertheless of considerable value as showing how, 
under very difficult circumstances, the small sapling of 
English Episcopacy grew up into the sturdy and very healthy 
tree of the present time. 


Edward Bass was the direct descendant of John Alden, the 
famous Puritan soldier who wooed the, maiden Priscilla on 
behalf of his friend Miles Standish, of which incid+nt Long. 
fellow has made a charming poem. Born in 1726, he entered 
Harvard College at the early age of thirteen. It is interest. 
ing to learn what was the mental pabulum of the student 
of theology at Harvard at that time. On March 2nd, 1742, 
the Faculty agreed that, in addition to classics and Greek 
Testament, the following books were to be daily studied: 
Compendium Logice extracted from Le Grand, Locke on the 
Understanding, Euclid’s Elements, Gordon’s Geographical 
Grammar, Dr. Watts’s Astronomy, and Gravesande’s Natural 
Philosophy. When Bass took his Master’s degree, his thesis 
was, “ Will the blessed in the future world, after the Last 
Judgment, make use‘ of articulate speech, and will that be 
Hebrew?” He answered both questions in the affirmative. 
Brought up in what was then the established religion of 
Massachusetts—Independency-——Bass witnessed the advent of 
Whitefield in the colony, and it was thought that he did 
much to detach some of the Puritan colonists from their 
form of religion. However that may be, small Episcopal 
churches did rise up in the colony, and to one of these, St. 
Paul’s, in what is still the very charming town of New- 
buryport, Bass was attached as assistant or curate in 1751, 
his selection being partly determined by his gentlemanly 
bearing. He had to repair to London to be ordained, and 
this he did in the following year. The journey was a serious. 
one in those times, and it was costly; but the London 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel undertook 
part of the expense. The young clergyman returned and 
settled down in his parish, and we hear for some time of 
modest records of good work done in a quiet way, of baptisms, 
once or twice, of negroes who were at that time, it should be 
remembered, slaves even in Massachusetts. Newburyport 
was a great seat of the Methodist revival under Whitefield, 
and, as we have said, it was thought to have aided the Epis- 
copal Church in gaining ground. Bass describes the usual 
strange phenomena resulting from Whitefield’s preaching as 
were seen in England. The position of the Episcopal Church 
in Massachusetts was not at that time very attractive. It 
must be understood that under the old system of things 
the town in Massachusetts was governed by the Church 
members,—i.e., the communicants of the Established Church 
of Independency. Episcopacy was looked upon as savouring 
of English Toryism, and probably on the whole there was 
some truth in the idea, though, as Mr. Addison has shown, 
some of the most distinguished men in the Revolution, 
such as Washington, Patrick Henry, Hamilton, and others 
of the fathers of the Republic, were members of the 
Episcopal Church. Bass himself was a very mild Tory, 
friendly to the English Royal house, attached also to 
colonial liberty, but scarcely prepared to adopt the 
Whig attitude of independence which, as students of the 
American Revolution know, manifested itself some time 
before the Revolution actually broke out. The first champion 
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of the idea of independence was an occupant of the pulpit of 
the West Church in Boston, now a leading Unitarian church 
of that city, one Jonathan Mayhew. He always aimed at 
spreading the notion J that the Church of England was 
synonymous with Toryism and servility towards the throne, 
and therefore when the Revolution took place it was easy to 
see that suspicions would fall on the clergy and members of 
the small but earnest Episcopal churches of the colony. This 
was what took place, and the bulk of the “loyalists” of 

Massachusetts were probably of the English Church. 

Bass himself took up a very honourable and wise position. 
As we have said, his sympathies were mildly Tory, but he felt 
that he was first and foremost a Christian teacher, and that 
he ought to do little or nothing to plunge his church into 
politics. As soon as he saw that the people had made up 
their minds to shake off the Royal yoke and to establish an 
independent Republic, he determined to accept the situation, 
and attach himself in his public services to the national 
cause :— 

“There were two courses for him to pursue, either to flee from 

his parish, as the other ministers had done, and destroy the 
religious influence which he had built up during a quarter of a 
century, and wreck his church and all that pertained to it; or, 
without doing any overt act of disloyalty to the English King or 
Church, continue quietly in his parish abiding the issues of war. 
This latter course he adopted; and by reason of his action he 
kept his church open uninterruptedly during the Revolution, and 
at the end of it his parish was strong and able to take a promi- 
nent part in the organisation of the American Episcopal Church.” 
He first insisted on prayers for Congress as well as for the 
King, and when kingship went under, and the Republic was 
an accomplished fact, he omitted the old prayers for the 
Royal family of England, and anticipated the forms of the 
American Prayer-book as we find it at the present time. In 
taking this course he pleased the zealots of neither side, and 
a long correspondence went on with the Bishops in England 
as to whether such an avowed Republican should be con- 
sidered a loyal member of the Church. But Bass saw 
clearly, as did other prominent men in the Episcopal 
Church, that the Revolution had rendered the old position of 
that Church impossible. Either a real American Episcopal 
Church quite independent of England, born out of the soil, 
must be created, or the Episcopal order would die out of 
American life) The Church*must be reorganised, and be 
made self-governing. At the same time, the Episcopal 
succession must be obtained through the Episcopate of 
England. Sherlock, as Bishop of London, had taken a 
sensible view of the matter long before. He had said that it 
was impossible for the Bishop of London to supervise the 
affairs of such a distant Jand,and Bishop Butler had made an 
outline in 1750 for an American Episcopate. The time was 
now ripe for the organisation of an American Church. Three 
Bishops, Seabury of Connecticut, Provoost of New York, and 
White of Pennsylvania, had been consecrated in this country, 
Seabury by the Scottish Episcopate. The new era had begun. 
But, as showing how the ecclesiastical system had been 
affected by the democracy of the Revolution, the feeling 
tpread that, in the first place, the laity as well as the 
dergy must have a substantial voice in the Church 
government, and, in the second place, that the creeds 
and articles of the Church must be revised. Bass him- 
self took this view. He favoured the elimination of the 
Athanasian Creed, optional use of the Nicene, a code of 
Church laws or canons, and while giving some power to the 
Bishops, yet making of a General Council the dernier ressort. 
His course of action has been Jargely adopted, with the result 
that the American Episcopal Church is one of the best and 
most democratic Churches of the Christian world, and in the 
reforming of the English Church, if reform there is to be, the 
Church in the United Stats might well be turned to for 
guidance and aid in this direction. 

Obviously it was necessary to create a bishopric in 
Massachusetts, and just as obviously Bass was marked out 
for the office. The clergy of the State and of the Province of 
New Hampshire, not yet made into a separate State, met at 
Salem in June, 1789 (just a month after a more celebrated 
gathering met at Versailles), and there they elected Bass 
Bishop, and also prayed the Bishops of New York, Pennsy]- 
vania, and Connecticut to invest him with the episcopal office. 
This, as a matter of fact, was not done for several years, 
Bass being consecrated in Philadelphia in May, 1797. The 


of the laity to help in ruling the Church. Bishop Bass enjoyed 
the deep respect of his flock and of his fellow-citizens down 
to his death, which took place in 1803. He appears to have 
retained that gentlemanly bearing which helped to win for 
him his first charge; and the picture we have of him in old 
age, clad in a long black coat, with pocket-folds and small- 
clothes, with black silk stockings, living on intimate terms 
with his people and smoking his pipe with them after dinner, 
is pleasing. His policy was one of conciliation. ‘“ He wanted 
the Puritans to see that a Bishop was a spiritual head of his 
diocese, and not an arrogant usurper of authority.” That 
policy was not only carried out by Bass, but it has been 
adhered to by his successors, with the result that to-day in 
the great Puritan city the Protestant Episcopal Church holds 
high place in the minds of the citizens, and is perhaps more 
to the front than any other religious body in ethical and 
social reform. 





JOSEPH ARCH.* 


One cannot help wishing that this book were more of an auto- 
biograpby, and less of a polemic against Mr. Arch’s adver- 
saries, political and social. Angry invective against land- 
owners, farmers, and parsons—a parson is almost hostia 
humani generis to Mr. Arch—is neither pleasant nor profitable. 
It would be too much, perhaps, to expect magnanimity from 
a man who has fought such a battle, and won it. For Mr. 
Arch has won his battle. The Agricultural Union, indeed, 
has gone to pieces, and it is easy to see that its fate has beer 
a bitter disappointment to its founder. Even the parsons are 
less odious to him than the domestic enemies or rivals who 
brought the Union to ruin. But the disappearance of a 
society which in the nature of things could hardly have con- 
tinued to exist, for it covered too wide a field to allow of 
really harmonious action, did not injure Mr. Arch’s cause. 
His own position, M.P. for North-Western Norfolk, sym- 
bolises his success. His energetic action hastened, by we 
know not how many years, the enfranchisement of the agri- 
cultural labourer. And a class that is enfranchised is 
practically safe from oppression. As a matter of fact, it is 
to the rural voter that the most important legislation of this 
Parliament and the last has been addressed. He is, it is true, 
apathetic and ignorant to an extraordinary degree; if he 
rouses himself to observe and to act he may make a formid- 
able change in the position of parties. And one thing is 
certain to stir him, even the faintest hint of a return to 
Protection. His greatest miseries were endured when wheat 
was at its highest price; if he is now comparatively at ease, 
it is not because his wages are materially increased, but be- 
cause he has to spend, not two-thirds or more as of old, but 
one-third or less of his wages on bread. Thus consciously, 
or unconsciously, he has become the guardian of Free-trade. 


Mr. Arch was born at a time when agriculture was pros- 
perous, or should have been if prices are a guide. Between 
1826 (the year of his birth) and 1835, when he began to earn 
wages, wheat stood at an average price of 57s., barley at 31s, 
and oats at 21s. But in this prosperity the labourer had no 
share. The picture that Mr. Arch draws of his condition 
is one which there are many still living to verify in every 
detail :— 


“The food we could get was of very poor quality, and there was 
far too little of it. Meat was rarely, if ever, to be seen on the 
labourer's table; the price was too high for his pocket,—a big 
pocket it was, but with very little in it; next to nothing most 
days, and sometimes nothing at all! In many a household even 
a morsel of bacon was considered a luxury. Flour was so dear 
that the cottage loaf was mostly of barley. Tea ran to six and 
seven shillings a pound, sugar would be eightpence a pound, and 
the price of other provisions was in proportion. If fresh meat is 
still scarcer than it should be in the labourer's cottage to-day, he 
can at any rate get good wheaten bread and plenty of potatoes; 
but in the twenties and thirties he had neither wheaten bread 
nor a plentiful supply of potatoes to fall back on. In the country 
districts generally potatoes were exceedingly scarce. In our own 
neighbourhood there were none to speak of; only one man near 
us grew them, and he hoarded them up. With corn at a prohibi- 
tive price, with fresh meat hardly ever within their reach, with what 
potatoes there were hoarded up and not for their buying—you see, 
that potato-hoarder was only following the wicked exawple of the 
corn-owners !—what, in the name of necessity, were the people to 
do? They could not grow potatoes; they had no allotments then, 
they had no hope of them, and the bulk of the labourers had no 
gardens.” 








long delay was in part due to the discussion as to the rights 





* Joseph Arch; the Story of his Life. Told by Himself, and edited, with a 
Preface, by the Countess of Warwick, London: Hutchinson and Co. {lzs,)} 
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In the matter of gardens the Barford labourers (Barford, in 
Warwickshire, was Mr. Arch’s birthplace) must have been 
peculiarly unfortunate. There were few parishes in which the 
“bulk of the labourers had no gardens.” 


We say that this description can be verified, but Mr. Arch’s 
recollections cannot be always implicitly trusted. It is pos- 
sible, indeed, that a tyrannical “ parson’s wife issued a decree 
that the labourers should sit on one side of the church and 
their wives on the other,” but it is extremely unlikely. In 
many country churches the ancient custom of dividing the 
sexes has survived, modified, of course, by the system of pews 
or allotted seats. That a rector’s wife should introduce it 
seems very strange, especially as the allotment of seats is a 
function which belongs to the churchwardens. Mr. Arch has, 
indeed, vague notions of church arrangements. What does 
he mean when he says that the squire and other local magnates 
sat in the centre of the aisle? A little before he tells us that 
the rector’s wife—and she, to judge of her action, was a mag- 
nate indeed—had her pew in the chancel (p. 17). He gives 1835 
as the date of the Repeal of the Corn-laws (p. 10). He speaks 
of reading “Gladstone’s and Bright’s speeches” in 1844 
as if the two were then on the same side. He seems to date 
back compulsory education to somewhere in the “sixties.” 
“The Act said to me, ‘You must get your boy educated,’” 
and on the strength of this he breaks through a rule which 
made it necessary to get a ticket for every child that was 
admitted to the school. But what was the Act that said 
“‘You must”? Of the school, as it was in his own childhood, 
Mr. Arch speaks with praise. It was, he says, “a parson’s 
school”—he kindly hopes that all such may be soon swept 
away—but a good one. As he remembers there were no 
“‘grants” in those days, the nickname of “parson’s school” 
is not altogether a reproach. 


Joseph Arch had from his early days, partly, it would seem, 
by inheritance, the reformer’s temper. He was a “village 
Hampden,” not a universally popular character, but often 
eminently useful. And cirenmstances helped him by giving 
him the pow sto. The family dwelling was freehold, bought 
by his grandfather for £30. He began by making his mark 
in his own line. ‘ When I was between twelve and thirteen 
Icould drive a pair of horses and plough my own piece.” 
Later on he took to hedge-cutting, which he bad seen practised 
in a new way, and became a well-known proficient at that and 
at mowing. Jobsof those kinds of work took him over a wide 
range of country in the Midlands and Wales; he saw others 
of his own class, found that they were equally discontented 
with the order of things, and resolved to work for a change. 
He had the prudence to wait till the occasion came; he had 
by that time thought the question out and was ready with his 
plan. In two chapters, “The Call Comes” and “ Forming 
the Union,” he tells the story of how the work was begun. 
The day of its inception dwells in his mind, as well it might. 
It was February 7th, 1872, so that he had passed the age of 
Mahomet before his mission came. He tells us that it was a 
wet morning, describes the work that he was on when the 
messengers from a neighbouring village came to invite him to 
speak at their meeting, and describes the clothes that he 
wore that evening “as he tramped along the wet and muddy 
road ” :— 

“When I reached Wellesbourne, lo, and behold, it was as lively 
as aswarm of bees in June. We settled that I should address 
the meeting under the old chestnut tree; and I expected to find 
some thirty or forty of the principal men there. What then was 
my surprise to see not a few tens but many hundreds of labourers 
assembled; there were nearly two thousand of them. The news 
that I was going to speak that night had been spread about ; and 
‘ so the men had come in from all the villages round within a 
radius of ten miles. Not acircular had been sent out nor a hand- 
dill printed, but from cottage to cottage, and from farm to farm, 
the word had been passed on; and here were the labourers 
gathered together in their hundreds. Wellesbourne village was 
there, every man in it; and they had come from Moreton and 
Locksley and Charlecote and Hampton Lucy, and from Barford, 
to hear what I had to say tothem. By this time the night had 
fallen pitch dark ; but the men got bean poles and hung lanterns 
on them, and we could see well enough. It was an extraordinary 
sight, and I shall never forget it, not to my dying day. I mounted 
an old pig-stool, and in the flickering light of the lanterns I saw 
the earnest upturned faces of these poor brothers of mine—faces 
gaunt with hunger and pinched with want—all looking towards 
me and ready to listen to the words, that would fall from my lips. 
These white slaves of England stood there with the darkness all 
about them, like the Children of Israel waiting for some one to 
lead them out of the land of Egypt. I determined that, if they 
made a mistake and took the wrong turning, it would not be my 





rae 
fault, so I stood on my pig-stool and spoke out straight and strong 
for Union.” 
The after history of the movement is less interesting and 
less satisfactory. Its leader had to contend with adverge 
influences, which in the end prevailed. But, as has been seen, it 
accomplished what he had aimed at, though not in his own way, 
But a league of all the workers on the land which shoulg 
regulate the scale of wages throughout England was from 
the first an impossibility. 

Mr. Arch has chapters on “ Emigration” (he visited 
Canada and the United States in 1873), on “The Land ang 
the Labourers,” and on “The Causes of Agricultural De. 
pression.” His language is not always as clear as could he 
wished, and his figures, now and then, nothing less than 
amazing. He complains, for instance, that an average of £5 10s, 
only per acre is “spent on the land,”—employed, that is, as 
the farmer’s capital. It should, he thinks, following herejn 
Mr. Mechi, who, by the way, did not make his farming a 
money success, be not less than £10. “If this were to be 
done,” he goes on, “the soil of England would take 
50,000,000 more labourers to cultivate it.” Fifty million 
labourers—we will not press the word “ more ”—would 
receive, at £45 per annum (not an extravagant wage, Mr, 
Arch will allow), £225,000,000, or more than £8 per acre of 
the cultivable area. Rent and tithe would, we presume, be 
abolished, but there would still be rates and taxes, and the 
cost of seed, manure, machinery, and the team. Interest, too, 
would be wanted on the capital. These items would bring up 
the cost to at least £12 per acre. Did ever man talk so wildly 
on a subject, on which he claims to be an expert, to men whom 
he undertakes to teach and to lead? Of course, it is possible 
that 50,000,000 is a misprint for 5,000,000, but unless it is, 
which we have no right to assume, the suggestion is absolute 
nonsense. 


Mr. Arch’s last chapter is entitled “At the End of the 
Day,” and we gladly recognise in it something of the mitis 
sapientia which befits one whose working day is drawing to 
an end :— 

“As I sit here in my little cottage at Barford and review the 
past, it seems at one minute a long look back; at another it 
seems but yesterday that my grandmother sat in the chair I am 
sitting in now—a chair which is over a hundred years old—and I 
stood by her, a little chap of six. And there is the old eight-day 
clock which my father bought in Leamington more than fifty 
yearsago. He,I have heard him tell, carried home the case over 
his shoulder, and my mother trudged at his side with the works 
in her market basket. I can see my good mother cutting the 
barley bread for us, with tears in her eyes because there is so 
little of it for the children who are so hungry. I can see my 
father step in at the door, come home from his work for a biteand 
sup of whatever is going. I can see myself tramping off in my 
little smock-frock, clapper in hand, to scare away the birds; then 
jumping the clods at sixpence a day; and so on, right away on to 
the great year of 1872, when I held that first meeting under the 
Wellesbourne chestnut-tree on the February evening which saw 
the birth of the Agricultural Labourers’ Union. I know that it 
was the hand of the Lord of Hosts which led me that day; that 
the Almighty Maker of heaven and earth raised me up to do this 
particular thing; that in the counsel of His Wisdom He singled 
me out, and set me on my feet in His sight, and breathed of the 
breath of His Spirit into me, and sent me forth as a messenger of 
the Lord God of Battles. So I girded up my loins and went 
forth. It was from the Lord God of Battles I came, that there 
might one day be peace in the land. Only through warfare could 
we attain to freedom and peace and prosperity; only through 
the storm and stress of battle could we reach the haven where we 
would be. I was but a humble instrument in the Lord’s hands, 
and now my work is over, my warfare is accomplished.” 


What Lady Warwick bas done for the book she edits we, 
of course, do not know. That she has allowed more than one 
strange error to pass, we have seen. Possibly her position 
has made it difficult to perform the function of a critic. It 
might have been better if Mr. Arch had submitted his auto- 
biography to a clear-headed, broad-minded man of his own 
class, 





TWELVE YEARS IN A MONASTERY.* 


WE have no great liking for the class of literature to which 
this book belongs. The author, a Franciscan friar, abandoned 
his Order after twelve years of monastic life because he had 
ceased to be a believer in the doctrines of his Church. He 
now seeks to raise the veil which hides the interior of the 
monastery from the gaze of the public. He knows that m 
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* Twelve Years in a Monastery. By Joseph McCabe, lately Father Antony 
(0.8.F.) London: Smith, Elder, and Oo. (7s. 6d.] 
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doing this he gives grave offence to his former friends, and 
that he lays himself open to the charge of breach of faith. 
The Church of Rome has always concealed the inner life of 
the cloister with extreme jealousy, not necessarily from a 
desire to hush up scandals, but because it is a fundamental 
principle of monastic life that it is isolated from the outer 
world, The Church, therefore, has some right to expect that 
those who have taken vows will continue to regard them as 
an honourable undertaking to preserve silence, even when 
they have ceased to acknowledge in them a binding religious 
obligation. Some excuse, however, may be made for persons 
in the position of Mr. McCabe. Monks who abandon their 
vecation are often pursued by calumny. Mr. McCabe 
suffered in this way; and he regards himself as entitled to 
set himself right with the public. As far as we can judge 
from his volume, he is a perfectly honest man whose 
testimony may be accepted with regard to those matters 
which came within the horizon of his vision. It is more 
doubtful whether he possesses the power of seeing every- 
thing that other eyes might discern in the dim religious 
light of the cloister. The confession with which he begins 
his narrative raises a doubt about his competence as a 
critic of religious life. The son of Catholic parents, born 
under the shadow of the Franciscan Church in Manchester, 
he was persuaded to enter its school as an aspirant to the 
monastic life. He passed through the Novitiate, and in 
due time took the irrevocable vows. But he was conscious 
throughout that he was yielding to the wishes of others, 
not following a divine call, nor even a strong personal 
inclination. In such a case ove can hardly speak of dis- 
illusion. He spent twelve years in religious houses in Lanca- 
shire, in London, and in Belgium. Nowhere did he find 
any satisfaction. The long hours of prayer wearied him; 
the fasts he found irksome; and being possessed of consider- 
able intellectual curiosity, ke fretted under the meagre and 
narrow teaching of the monastic instructors, to whom by his 
own confession he gave a good deal of trouble. Throughout 
the whole of his career as a friar he was harassed by religious 
doubts of a fundamental character. He took no interest in 
the Anglican controversy, and not much in the Biblical 
question; but he studied with care the problems of the 
spirituality and immortality of the soul, the existence of 
God and the divinity of Christ. Having come at last to the 
conclusion that the evidence for these doctrines is insufficient, 
ie abandoned his vocation. The account which he gives of 
the Society which he left is far from inspiring :— 

“There are, of course, isolated members who are deeply cor- 
rapted in monasteries and nunneries, as in every other sphere; 
aid there are also individuals of an unusually high character. 
Fut the vast majority of the inmates of monastic institutions 
nay be divided, as is clear from the preceding, into two categories. 
Yne is the category of those who are religiously inclined, but 
vhose whole merit consists in the equivocal virtue of having 
bund themselves to a certain system of religious services, through 
Wiich they pass mechanically and with much resignatiou, and 
waich they alleviate by as much harmless pleasure and distraction 
asthey can procure. The other category, and, perhaps, the 
larzer one, consists of those who seem to have exhausted their 
moral heroism in the taking of the vows; for the rest of their 
hives (and one of the most remarkable features of monks of all 
clasies is the anxiety they show to prolong their ‘ earthly exile’— 
doultless in a pentential spirit) they chafe under the discipline 
theyhave undertaken, modify it and withdraw from it as much 
as posible, and add to it as much ‘ worldly’ pleasure as circum- 
stances permit. Both categories lead lives of ordinary morality— 
but oly ordinary, so that the garments of a saint sit very in- 
congrtously on their shoulders, to the ordinary observer ; they 
seem to appreciate the good things of this life as keenly as ordi- 
nary mortals, and shrink from death as naively as if death meant 
wuihiletion instead of entrance into Paradise.” 

One would like to be assured on somewhat higher authority 
than that of Mr. McCabe that this is all. That many of the 
monks are such as he describes we do not doubt. But if they 
are all euch, modern monasticism is simply an imposture 
protected by the memory of a great past. That it hasa great 
past no student of history can doubt. A deep and genuine 
religious life once existed in the cloister. The prayers and 

austerities which Mr. McCabe and his companions relieved by 

iHreverent jokes, moderate potations of whisky, and cigars, 
have brought comfort and purest joy to thousands; and they 
have attracted some of the strongest spirits of the race. The 
ideals and discipline of the cloister reacted powerfully on 
Society, and gave birth to great enterprises and to im- 
Portant intellectual movements. The early monks civilised 


reform; and in the later monasteries many of the thoughts 
ripened which form the groundwork of modern philosophy. 
Before accepting Mr. McCabe’s unfavourable judgment, it 
is only fair to remember his honest avowal that he never 
had any sympathy with the life which he condemns. But 
were one of a like spirit to find himself in the midst of any 
religious society, Catholic or Protestant, he could only see 
the outside of it ; and the outer side of religious life is usually 
trivial and tedious in the eyes of the mere observer. Those 
who most truly represent it keep themselves apart from him. 


Of the intellectual education given in monasteries, Mr. 
McCabe is a more convincing critic than he is when he 
writes of their religious life. He complains, and we have no 
doubt with justice, that everything—classics, science, and 
philosophy—is given to the students in a highly expurgated 
form. The philosophy approved by the Church is taught, 
not without ability, but other philosophical systems are either 
ignored or misrepresented. He compares the philosophical 
studies of the monastery with the programme of philosophical 
authors given at Cambridge, which is, he remarks, so delight- 
fully impartial that few students find themselves in possession 
of definite philosophical views after reading it. We greatly 
prefer the manlier and more liberal system of clerical educa- 
tion pursued at the Universities, to that of the seminary. 
But is it not too much to expect any Church with a definite 
creed to permit its students to go forth to preach while their 
minds are in a condition of delightful impartiality regarding 
the truth of its dogmas? The Church of England and the 
Church of Germany, although closely associated with the 
universities, have recently added the training of the seminary 
to that of the University. 

In a concluding chapter, the author raises a protest against 
the common opinion that if the Church is to succumb in the 
great conflict with naturalism, the Church of Rome will be 
the last fighter left on the field. He thinks, on the con- 
trary, that it will be the first to fall, because it is more 
out of sympathy with the modern spirit than other Churches. 
He forgets, however, the lesson of ecclesiastical history,. 
that the Church has always been strongest to command 
reverence and obedience when it faced the world in an un- 
compromising spirit. Complaisance to the spirit of the 
age is rather a sign of hesitation and weakness. One would 
not call the epoch of the Renaissance, or the eighteenth 
century, great ages of the Church. It seemed, indeed, to 
be tottering to its fall; yet never were Churchmen more in 
harmony than these with the prevailing temper of the times. 





“REALITIES” OF SEA LIFE.* 

THE title of this book raises hopes that are dashed im- 
mediately its perusal is begun. For many years past 
there has been abundant need for an authoritative work 
dealing in detail with the everyday life of the sailor, to 
which it would be possible to refer with confidence. Dana’s 
Two Years before the Mast has, for some reason not easy 
to be understood by seamen, posed for many years as our 
only classic upon this subject. Now Dana’s book, though 
somewhat dull reading, is a fairly accurate record of a sailor’s 
life in an American ship. Although for a limited period, the 
writer lived with the men, shared their treatment, and 
apparently enjoyed no immunity from any of their hard- 
ships on account of his position. Yet as a guide to 
knowledge of the conditions obtaining on board British 
ships his book is misleading, and ought not in justice to- 
occupy the position it does. Every sailor knows how 
essentially different is the treatment of men in American 
ships from that in vessels of our own country, summing the 
situation up in the terse sentence, “ Limejuicers, hunger and 
ease; Yankees, hard labour and plenty.” Limejuicers being, 
as is well known, the slang name for British sailors. Several 
names might be quoted among English nautical writers who, 
while not dealing specially with the facts of sea life apart from 
its romance, are far more useful than Dana, even though the 
conditions he depicted have not materially altered in his 
country’s ships since he wrote. 


In order to producea useful and trustwortby book that should 
justify such a title as the one before us, it is indispensable 
that the writer shall have lived the sailor’s life, not merely en 
amateur, but from necessity. Neither should his experiences 
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be limited to one end of the ship, or to one class of vessel or 
voyage. There are seafarers, such as those voyaging in the 
great first-class lines of steamers to the southward, whose 
lives are as comfortable as any reasonable man could wish, 
whether officers or seamen, And in consequence, the same 
crews are to be found in a ship voyage after voyage, only 
changing for other vessels of the same line. Well fed, well 
paid, and comfortably berthed, they form a distinct class, 
whose lot is envied by all other seamen. From these vessels 
to the well-decked, undermanned tramp steamer wallowing 
across the Western Ocean with her couple of thousand tons 
‘of freight in charge of a half-dozen starveling wastrels of as 
many different nationalities is a far cry. Or to the huge, 
unwieldy four-masted steel tank, owned by some single-ship 
company, workhouse-rigged, and worse than jail-fed, her 
mighty sail areas unmanageable in a breeze except by calling 
all hands, how great is the distance! 


Mr. Coate appears to have made one voyage under favour- 
able auspices as a friend of the owner in a comfortable ship, 
where time was no object and the scale of living high above 
the average. Yet upon this scanty foundation he has built a 
book which, unless we are greatly mistaken, will figure largely 
in school prize-lists, but which for inaccuracy of detail and 
unreliability of facts would be hard to beat. As a readable 
set of youthful impressions of a voyage to Manila and back 
this book would be a fairly creditable performance; for the 
fulfilment of its ambitious pretensions it is utterly inadequate 
and untrustworthy. It is not difficult to guess whence Mr. 
Coate obtained his “facts,” but we could wish that he were 
compelled to make a few voyages before the mast in such craft 
as he would be able by his own unaided efforts to get employ- 
ment in, in order to verify them. Then, if he were still able to 
write, a book from his pen would form an interesting contrast 
to the present work. 


That there is something radically defective in the treatment 
of both seamen and officers in the great majority of our 
mercantile marine must be patent to any thoughtful lands- 
man who has studied the subject. Why is it that the per- 
centage of foreigners in all grades in British ships is so high, 
and is increasing by leaps and bounds? Of lads who leave 
the training ships for a sea life, very few remain at sea 
longer than the second or third voyage. All over the 
country men are to be found in every class of employment 
where mechanical skill is not required, who have left the 
sea, and who will put up with many privations rather than 
return. An authoritative presentment of the realities of sea 
life would supply the answer to this question. But it is not 
to be obtained by pumping Jack ashore or by one or two 
pleasare-trips tosea. We should have thought this sufficiently 
obvious, but apparently it isnot. The unavoidable hardships 
of a seafaring life are not to blame. Britons have not 
degenerated to such an extent that the daily conflict with the 
pitiless sea terrifies them. No finer body of men are to be 
found in the world than the seamen of the Royal Navy; but 
no body of men in the world are better treated. But the con- 
ditions under which most merchant seamen live--of food, of 
housing, and lack of reasonable prospects of promotion—are 
so wantonly and needlessly bad, that unless they can be 
altered we fear that the ousting of the Briton by the foreigner 
will go on in an increasing ratio. Of itself, this is a fact full 
of menace. Apart from the drying up of our possible source 
of a supply of seamen for the Navy in time of war, it is no 
light thing to know that the transport of our food-supply is 
passing into the hands of aliens, nay, is already in their 
hands to an alarming extent. 


There is really no reason to doubt that if all seamen were 
treated as well as those in the “liners” quoted above, the 
mercantile marine would become popular. There are many 
difficulties in the way, doubtless, but we believe them to be 
surmountable, and the issues at stake are so important 
that it is worth while making a great effort to over- 
come them. In the brief space at our disposal it is of 
course impossible to do more than indicate in the briefest 
manner some of the remedies which we believe would be 
effectual. One of the most important of them is just being 
seriously taken in hand, the enforcement of an adequate 
manning scale. What undermanning means to the sailor it 
is impossible for a landsman to realise. To find yourself with 
four or five other men battling with a gigantic sail which the 
fury of the bellowing gale batters about your panting, 





quivering bodies, and which treble your number would 
hardly be adequate to master, is one of the most frequent 
of experiences. At the same time there are half a dozen 
other monsters awaiting you, threatening in their mad fy 
at restraint to shake the stout steel spars out of the 
ship beneath you. Then, after a night of such warfare ag 
this, every man doing the work of at least two, a breakfast (2) 
of dirty water, alias coffee, a flinty “Liverpool pantile” 
(Anglic?, crew biscuit), and perhaps a scrap of greasy meat 
that a homeless cat would reject. For this is the next mogt 
important reform needed—we are not sure but that it is the 
most important—a decent scale of provisions to replace the 
inadequate dietary at present issued by the Board of Trade ag 
the minimum, but in the great majority of ships rigidly adherag 
to. There has been some talk lately of training cooks for ges. 
service, not before it is time, but it would perhaps be as well to 
give them something to exercise their newly acquired skill upon, 
The extra expense would be a mere trifle at. present prices of 
preserved provisions. Another reform urgently needed is better 
berthing accommodation. The topgallant forecastle in which 
most seaman’s quarters are placed is not fit for men to live 
in at all. Even a house on deck, which is far better, is often 
sadly cramped in space. Twenty men in an apartment 20 ft, 
long by 10ft. wide herding together often make life an 
intolerable burden to such of their number as desire to live 
decently. A large number of the riff-raff of half a dozen 
countries that are found in ships’ forecastles to-day have, in 
the classie phrase, ‘Manners none, customs beastly,” and 
escape from their unsavoury society under present conditions 
is impossible, Again, where a good ship, good officers, good 
captain, and decent food are found in rare combination, it 
ought to be possible for men to remain by her at home, and 
not be dispersed upon her arrival in port to get in some 
floating hog-stye next voyage. 

In conclusion we must add that we could wish that Mr. 
Coate’s dictum were true, that ‘ta lad of moderate ability 
who is determined to rise in the nautical profession needs 
neither money nor influence to accomplish his desire.” The 
present writer’s experience of the matter, extending over many 
years, is that without money or influence a man may easily 
get a second mate’s certificate, but he will find it well-nigh 
impossible to get a second mate’s berth. Second mates are 
so plentiful in ships’ forecastles that their numbers excite no 
surprise, all seamen understanding why they are there. 





THE SEA-POWER OF AMERICA.* 
THUCYDIDES, describing the political evolution of his count:y 
under the Tyrants, observes that every State which acquired 
dominion in Greece was indebted for it to the possession of 
navy. To understand the bearings of such a remark the Greek 
of two thousand four hundred years ago did not need the 
culture of the loungers of the Painted Porch: the most 
ignorant sausage-vendor of the Agora could fully compre: 
hend its gist. In all ages the import of “ sea-power” bas 
received due recognition, hampered, it is true, by occasional 
reluctance to pay the bill. From the epochs of Pericles and 
Mark Antony to the days of the “sea-dogs” of Drake and 
Hawkins, what maritime supremacy meant was fully under- 
stood; in modern London the reasons for fitting out more 
‘ Majestics’ and ‘Terribles’ are as patent to “the man in the 
street” as to Mr. Goschen and Sir C. Dilke. Our English 
approval of Captain Mahan’s dexterous manipulation of the 
theme of the building up of empire by ships has not stopped 
at mere recognition of the success with which, to ase Dr. 
Johnson’s language, he has given the old dog a new doublet. 
According to some of his more fanatical admirers, the 
American author is “a Galileo” of historical science, to 
whose demonstrations of “the influence of sea-power” We 
owe our recent Admiralty programmes, and even the timely 
popular resuscitation of the tune of “Rule, Britannia,’ 
which had become somewhat obsolete amongst us. 

His present volume largely deals with the total naval and 
military “ unpreparedness” (let no man ignorantly use such 4 
vulgar and insufficient term as “ want of preparation ” !) of the 
United States for a serious maritime struggle. His historica+ 
illustrations of this topic give his book considerable literary 
interest, but his teachings of policy are often too misty 
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to carry conviction. If the staple of his argument is often 


hidden beneath a thread of a philosophical verbosity, which 
climbs in places to the altitudes of “ King Cambyses’ vein,” 
the fog lifts occasionally, so as to give us glimpses 
of an actual programme. The modern game of colonial 
grab, says Cuptain Mahan, has_ brought the great sea- 
board Powers into contact on new boundaries, whose un- 
certain lines are a permanent source of international 
animosity and suspicion; and these more distant burdens of 
disquietude are augmented by the risks arising from the 
“Yellow Peril” and the decadent condition of Tarkey (from the 
dangers of thelast-named volcano suitable means of escape were 
suggested by the Czar Nicholas fifty years ago !) From quarrels 
springing out of Old-World territorial jealousies America, 
not being a predominant partner, might escape; still, 
questions may arise beyond the sea which would com- 
pel her to maintain her interests or vindicate her honour 
by the arbitrament of war. “That which I deplore,” 
says the author, “and which is a sober, just, and 
reasonable cause of deep national concern, is that the 
nation neither has nor cares to have its sea frontier so 
defended, and its navy of such power, as shall suffice, with 
the advantages of our position, to weigh seriously when 
inevitable discussions arise.” Quoting the cases of Samoa 
and the Behring Sea, and anticipating the Oceanic problems 
that may arise on the excavation of the prospective 
Panama or Nicaragua “Isthmian” Canal, which would be 
“a military disaster” to his country, Captain Mahan 
asks if the United States can permit Hayti to cede 
to a foreign Power a naval station on the Windward passage 
to the Isthmus; or allow an important position on the 
Caribbean coasts or islands, now in suitably weak hands, 
to be sold to one of America’s powerful rivals; or wink at 
foreign interference with the Sandwich Islands; or suffer 
the “mailed fist” of Germany to descend on the Dutch 
island of Curacoa. If not, all the coasts and cities from 
Maine to Texas—now as good as defenceless—must be forti- 
fied against maritime attacks, dockyards must be constructed 
from north to south, harbours enlarged and protected by 
every available device, the whole being the mere background 
of a new creation of ships for coast defence, torpedo-boats, 
and ironclads of approved type, the cost of which, our 
author, if named President of the Union, would, as we 
nnderstand him, call upon Congress to defray. Armed 
with such means of “looking outward,” and provided with 
an adequate military force, the United States would proceed 
to “formulate” a somewhat extensive order, which is a leaf 
of the old Monroe doctrine writ large. They would proclaim 
it to mankind “an inviolable resolution of our national 
policy, that no foreign State should thenceforth acquire a 
coaling position within three thousand miles of San 
Francisco,” —a vayon that takes in the Hawaian and 
Galapagos islands, with the coast of Central America. The 
reason for the proposed Ukase is that “the modern monsters 
of the deep die of inanition.” As there is already a 
surplusage of foreign coal depdts in the Caribbean and 
Atlantic, the North Pacific, at any rate, must be preserved 
from similar intrusions on the part of unauthorised Europe. 


On Hawaii, the author is as plain-spoken as Senator 
Morgan, though he has not adopted that dignitary’s dis- 
covery of the plot for the proclamation of a British pro- 
tectorate over the Sandwich group. One of his grounds for 
action by his country seems to be a little out of date. 
The great European Armies whose existence is so often 
deplored “ may be providentially intended as a barrier” to 
an ulterior overflow from barbaric China, so that the general 
disarmament of which Utopians dream might be disastrous 
to the world’s future. But China may explode eastward as 
well as westward, and, to meet this eventual development of 
the “Yellow Peril,” the Sandwich Islands ought to be 
occupied, and provided with fitting integuments of Harvey 
steel and the like, and held by a great maritime Power, which 
of course can be none other than the United States. In 
Jastice to Captain Mahan, we must explain that these specu- 
lations on the advent of a new decline and fall of civilisation, 
or at least of possible perils, “ Yellow” or European, in that 
direction, bear the date 1893, and that he has not retouched 
them. Admiration of the armed millions of the Continent, 
&S more than once expressed in this volume, is very pre- 


think with our author that the conscription system 
is a potent guarantee of European peace, an admirable 
engine for the promotion of general habits of thoroughness 
in work, discipline, and obedience to the law, and, in its effect 
on popalar manners, an emollient of no mean efficacy. But 
Captain Mahan has an indictment to bring against the 
“aggressive military spirit” of the new Germany, for which 
he holds the nation, rather than its rulers, to be respon- 
sible. He forgets, however, that in the cases catalogued 
by him as illustrative of his thesis, the Wilhelmstrasse 
made liberal use of what Burke calls “ balmy diplomatic 
diachylon” (their quarrel on the Carolina Islands, for 
instance, with Spain, was politely referred to the arbitra- 
tion of the Pope)—to the exclusion of that vocabulary 
of scorn and abuse in which certain Powers love to 
couch their representations to friendly States. The essay 
on “The Strategic Features of the Caribbean Sea and 
the Gulf of Mexico,” which is full of useful nautical con- 
siderations, brings the “ mailed fist” to the front again. 
Captain Mahan gives a lucid description of the main sea 
approaches to the Isthmus of Panama; one of which, viz., the 
Transatlantic route, is flanked on the south, though at some 
distance, by the Dutch island of Curacoa. We read of 
“a floating apprehension that the German Empire, in its 
present desires of colonial extension, may be willing to absorb 
Holland for the sake of her still extensive colonial possessions.” 
If this plot, adds Captain Mahan, sounds improbable, it is 
not much more incomprehensible than the German Emperor’s 
“recent mysterious movements upon the Earopean chess- 
board.” The essay named is explicit on the eventual 
importance in a maritime war of the island of St. Thomas, 
the Danish sentinel on the Anegada passage between the 
Atlantic and the Caribbean Sea. Of the arrangements for the 
sale of St. Thomas to Germany (of which a more plausible 
tale has been current than the myth relative to Curacoa) 
our author takes no account. He examines in detail the 
strategical value of Jamaica and Cuba, fully expounding their 
command of the Windward passage, “ through which lies the 
direct route from the Atlantic seaboard to the Isthmus,” and 
his exhaustive estimate of the unrivalled importance of the 
great natural citadel of the Caribbean and the Gulf of Mexico 
is by no means calculated to close the mouths of those 
Americans who advocate the appropriation of the Spanish 
island by the United States. 


Captain Mahan’s cordial feelings towards this country are 
too well known to need renewed mention; his references to 
what Tennyson calls “our rough island story” are always 
sympathetic, whether the incidents of our “road to glory,” 
on which he comments, belong to the Little Britain of 
Elizabeth and Cromwell or to Greater Britain of our 
own day. Complying with the request of an American 
editor, certain personages of distinction advocated, in a 
series of articles, a formal political connection between the 
United States and the British Empire. The various proposi- 
tions for an “ Anglo-American Reunion” recommended by his 
colleagues in the said symposium are called by Captain 
Mahan “clear, plain, businesslike.” But, he says, while avoiding 
criticism of details, that in vain the net is spread in the sight 
of the birds, since “the ground is not prepared yet in the 
hearts and understandings of Americans, and I doubt whether 
in those of British citizens.” We are afraid it is so, and 
that these essays will not extinguish Brother Jonathan’s love 
for the pastime of twisting the Lion’s tail. Regarding the 
present situation, the author warns bis countrymen that 
although, by a dash at the Canadian-Pacific Railway, they can 
at any time block the communications between the St. 
Lawrence and Vancouver Island, all the harm that the 
United States could do the Dominion would be nothing to 
the injury which they themselves would suffer by the stoppage 
of their coasting trade, and the blockade of Boston, New 
York, the Delaware, and the Chesapeake. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


By Severn Sea,and other Poems. By T. Herbert Warren. (J. 
Murray. 7s. 6d.)—Some six months ago we noticed at length 
the privately printed volume which contained Mr. Warren’s 
beautiful aud scholarly verses. It is with no ordinary pleasure 
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general public. The volume before us contains besides several 
new lyrical poems, a dedication to the Queen. Of these verses we 
will only say that Mr. Warren hada most difficult task to perform, 
and has performed it with success. Dedications to Royal per- 
sonages are always difficult, and when addressed to such a 
Sovereign as the Queen they are almost impossible. It is unavoid- 
able, too, to compare them with Tennyson’s exquisite dedications. 
Nevertheless, as we have said, Mr. Warren has achieved success. 
The poem has real feeling, and yet is not the least unctuous or 
affected. We will not touch again upon the poems we marked 
for special comment so short a time ago, but will note here the 
charm of the delightful little poem in the “In Memoriam” 
metre called “Bristol and Clifton.’ All who know the most 
picturesque of provincial cities, seated by that deep sylvan ravine 
through which the tides ebb and flow, and bring the great 
ocean-going ships under grey precipices of limestone rock, will 
delight in this little poem. It calls up before one with singular 
force and fascination that medley of ships’ masts, chiming bells, 
and old grey towers which is Bristol. Among the new poems in 
the present volume is a sonnet on Collins, which is so full of 
scholarship and poetry that we must quote it entire :— 
** Nightingale poet, all too delicate 
For the world’s noon; sby student, with the fair 
Vision of ancient Hellas and the rare 
Magic of her lost lyres impassionate; 
Thou for a while of freedom, love, and fate, 
Nature, and man’s regret, didst trill thine air, 


Thy bosom to the thorn, but could’st not bear 
Of raptured frenzy the o’erteeming freight: 


Yet for thy suffering large reward was given, 
In weakness to forerun corrival strength 
And catch the music of the coming days, 
From thy mad cell to hear the voice of Heaven 
Afrer earth’s Babel, and on earth at length 
Pure laurels and thy brethren’s nicest praise.”” 
If we must use one word to describe Mr. Warren’s verse it is 
scholarly, yet we will not use it without a protest against the 
ignorance of those who think that scholarly carries with it the 
notion of something pedantic, True scholarship and pedantry 
have nothing to do with each other. By scholarly we mean all 
that is wide-minded and benign in literature,—all that is full of 
taste and of discretion. 

Robert Fergusson. By A. B. Grosart. (Oliphant, Anderson, and 
Ferrier, Xdinburgh.)—Dr. Grosart means well by his hero 
in the monograph which he has added to the popular and inter- 
esting “ Famous Scots” series, and, as a previous work from his 
pen has proved, is more familiar with the history of the luckless 
predecessor and (to a certain extent) inspirer of Burns than any 
previous biographer has shown himself. But he is sadly lacking 
in self-restraint and the faculty of literary concentration, and he 
is provokingly prone to expletives and digressions. Unquestion- 
ably “the poor white-faced, drunken, vicious boy who raved him- 
self to death in the Edinburgh madhouse,” as Robert Fergusson 
is styled in a curious letter from Robert Louis Stevenson which 
Dr. Grosart publishes, has been unfairly treated by critics, more 
particularly by a Dr. Irving, who seems to have been to him 
very much what Griswold was to Poe. But Dr. Grosart ought 
to have contented himself, at this time of day at all events, 
with a dispassionate statement of the facts of Fergusson’s life, 
which certainly go to prove that even if he did, as a lawyer's 
apprentice, drink in Edinburgh taverns, he was no worse than 
most young men of his day, and even than others who, considering 
their years and social position, might have been expected to know 
and to do better. Dr. Grosart is rather too elaborate in the 
genealogical portion of his book, and he might well have spared 
his readers the extracts from the opinions entertained of Fer- 
gusson by such critics as Carlyle with which he prefaces his 
narrative. At the same time, there is no denying the almost 
fierce industry of Dr. Grosart, or the fact that it has resulted 
in some not unimportant “finds.” For example, he presents 
what may fairly be regarded as facts bearing on Fergusson’s 
mysterious and irregular career as a student at St. Andrews 
University; he makes it plain that but for the parsimony of an 
uncle on the mother’s side the lad’s life might have been much 
smoother; and he deepens the tragedy of that life by showing 
that a draft for £100 and an invitation to go to India came too late. 
Dr. Grosart also demonstrates very conclusively the consider- 
able indebtedness of Burns to Fergusson,—an indebtedness which 
the younger and greater artist frankly acknowledged. With all 
its faults, this is the Life of the Scottish Chatterton. 


The Ruba'iyat of Omar Khayyam. (H.S. Nichols. 10s. 6d. net.)— 
This scholarly and elaborate work consists of a facsimile of the 
manuscript in the Bodleian, a transcript into modern Persian 
characters, a translation into English prose, and an introduction 
and notes, the editor being Mr. Edward Heron-Allen. The 
quatrains of Omar may almost be said to be the only Oriental 
poetry except that of the Bibke—a very large exception of course 


Pie. 
—which has really caught hold of the Western World. Whether 
this is due to something in Omar, or merely to the astonishin 
power of reproduction possessed by Fitzgerald, is a nice question 
but cannot be discussed here. A comparison of the litera] English 
translation with Fitzgerald’s verse shows that Fitzgerald - 
should all translators of poetry into poetry, aimed rather at givin 
the spiritual impression than a mere rendering. Take, ag 4 
example, the following. The English literal translation of the 
thirty-first quatrain reads :— 


“From the beginning was written what shall be; 
unhalting the Pen writes, and is heedless of good and bad: 
on the First day He appointed everything that must be— 
our grief and our efforts are vain.” 


Fitzgerald’s version is as follows :— 
“*The Moving Finger writes, and having writ, 
Moves en ; nor all your Piety and Wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 

Nor all your tears wash out a Word of it.” 

Mr. Heron-Allen’s introduction is full of interesting matter 
a > 

and the whole bock will be a pleasure to students and lovers of 
Omar, even though they have no knowledge of the Orienta) 
languages. 


The Story of Australia. By Flora L. Shaw. (Horace Marshal} 
and Son.)—This is a welcome addition to the volumes of the 
“Story of the Empire Series.” It reads, especially in the earlier 
parts, like a delightful romance. Like most other places, 
Australia was originally discovered by the Dutch, and the first 
Englishman who visited the country to any purpose appears to 
have been, characteristically enough, a pirata ; characteristically 
again, he made his second voyage as a King’s officer in command 
of H.M.S. ‘ Roebuck’ in 1699. After him came Cook, who surveyed 
and mapped New Zealand—‘“the accuracy of the New Zealand 
coast as laid down by Cook has remained to astonish subsequent 
surveyors”—and took possession of the whole eastern coast in 
right of his Majesty King George III. The first colony, a convict 
settlement, was founded at Sydney in 1788, and for years the 
position of the settlers was desperate. Their cattle, consisting of 
two bulls and four cows, ran away; their sheep died of eating 
rank grass. “The seeds, spoilt by salt water and planted in un- 
grateful soil, rotted for the most part in the ground. . . ~.. For 
months at a time the settlement was kept upon short rations, 
The Governor, surrendering all his private stores, lived on 
the same half-rations as the convicts. . ... . Store-ships were 
wrecked on the way out, Convicts, bringing with them every 
disease, as a consequence of the indescribably horrible conditions 
under which they were shipped out, continued to arrive.” In 
1808 the Governor was arrested by the leaders of a military 
despotism known as the New South Wales Corps, which for 
nearly two years ruled the Colony. Then came the marvellous 
stories, first of the discovery of rich pastoral and agricultural 
land in the hitherto inaccessible interior, and then of the finding 
of gold; and after that we are on more or less familiar ground. 
‘These things, and many others, Miss Shaw describes in a little 
book of a hundred and fifty pages. Her style is as clear and 
direct as usual, but the narrative is necessarily scrappy, and her 
incorrigible optimism concerning Colonial matters mars the 
accuracy of her picture. She cannot see a blot anywhere. She 
talks of the dispute between the pastoral and agricultural in- 
terest, but makes no adequate reference to the large aggregations 
of loafers in the towns, which constitute a very real danger to 
the future of the Colonies. She skips lightly over the dark side 
of Australian finance. “Under the new system of colonial 
responsibility the money required for these developments was 
borrowed from the British investor, who has ever since received 
interest regularly paid out of the resources of the colonies.” The 
service of the Colonial Government loans has, it is true, been 
met, but what of the millions lost by Australian banking and 
mortgage companies? “In 1893 a financial crisis of unusual 
severity threatened, for a moment, to involve the standing insti- 
tutions of the colonies in universal bankruptcy. The storm was 
weathered. ‘The immense natural resources of the colonies 
rendered it possible for them to bear the heavy strain to which 
they were exposed.” On the contrary, the storm was only 
“ weathered” at the expense of the British investor and depositor. 


Men who Have Made the Empire. By George Griffith. 
(C. Arthur Pearson. 7s. 6d.)—There is in this series of bio- 
graphies too much of Jubilee fervour and grandiloquence half 
a year old, too much of “ the battle-cries of the old Sea-Kings of 
the North, chanted to the music of their churning oars, and the 
rush and the roar of the foam swirling away under the bows of 
their long ships, and from them going on ringing and thundering 
through the centuries, ever swelling in depth and volume as more 
and more of the races of men hear it rolling over the battle-fields 
of conquest.” Much, however, may be forgiven toa writer who 





holds that “the British Empire as it stands to-day is the greatest 
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moral and material fact in human history,” and who can write in 


a readable style. Boys, at least, will appreciate the vigour with 
which Mr. Griffith tells the stories of the long roll of Empire- 
makers, from William of Normandy to “ Cecil Rhodes of Rhodesia.” 
Full justice is done to Clive and Cromwell, Drake and Hastings, 
Cook and Gordon, as well as to Nelson and Wellington. It is to 
be regretted that Mr. Griffith should, when writing of Mr. Rhodes, 
have introduced into a book that, from its character, ought 
to have been quite free from partisanship, a sneer at “all the 
work of all the societies and associations of amiable old ladies of 
both sexes for the Protection of the Aborigines and the Elevation 


of the Savages.” 


Glimpses of Our American Kith and Kin. By Hare Booth. (C. 
H. Kelly.)—Mr. Booth spent some weeks in the United States 
(the Northern and Eastern portions, it must be understood) ; he 
went into Canada; he traversed the Continent and saw some of 
the wonders of the West, the Yellowstone Park, for instance 
{where he was particularly charmed by the tameness of the 
animals), and Salt Lake City. He observed men and manners with 
4 friendly eye, as indeed he had good reason for doing, found a few 
things which did not please him, as the cab-fares in New York, 
and many that did. He has not much that is new to tell us, 
though he does give us some details of information which are 
likely to be passed over because they are obvious, but he has done 
well to publish his impressions. There is much friendly feeling 
to England in the States, especially in the regions which our 
traveller visited, and it is a distinct advantage that this should 
be appreciated and recognised. Only we must not shut our eyes 
to facts. Mr. Booth laments that as he is writing the conclusion 
of his book a cloud has arisen. Unfortunately these clouds are 
not natural phenomena. They are created by the machinery of 
party, by politicians who are for the most part indifferent to any- 
thing but partisan interests, but who appeal without scruple to a 
most formidable power of anti-English feeling. 


Scottish Alliterative Poems. Edited by F. J. Amours. (Printed 
for the Scottish Text Society by William Blackwood and Sons.) 
—This book, which is perhaps the most important contribu- 
tion that has been made during the last quarter of a century 
to the literature of Scottish philology, supplies curious proof of 
the community of literary fashion between England and Scotland 
at a very early period in the relations between the two countries. 
It consists of five very interesting, though not intrinsically valu- 
able, poems combining alliteration and rhyme after a fashion 
which these four lines, taken almost at random, will show to be 
a long way from Mr. Swinburne’s :— 

“ He had that heynd to ane hall, hiely on hight, 

With dukis and digne lordis, doughty in deid. 

* Ye are welcum, cumly King,’ said the kene knyzht, 

§ Ay quhil your likis and list, to luge in this leid.’ ”’ 
Four of the five are at least as much English as Scotch,— 
“The Pistill of Susan,” which tells the story of Susannah and 
the Elders ; “ Rauf Coilzear,” which handles one aspect of the 
familiar theme of Charlemagne; and “The Knightly Tale of 
Golagros and Gawane” and “The Awntyrs of Arthur,” which 
deal with the Arthurian period. The fifth, “The Buke of the 
Howlat,” which was written in the middle of the fifteenth 
century at Darnaway Castle by a priest of the name of Holland, 
is of some historic value, as it gives in the form of an apologue 
a highly coloured and essentially legendary account of the pil- 
grimage of Sir James Douglas to Palestine with the heart of 
Bruce. It contains the two lines,— 


0 Dowglass, O Dowglass, 
Tender and Trewe,” 


which constitute the lyric triumph of alliteration, and Mr. Amours, 
the editor of this volume, says of it that “some passages, such as 
the stirring account of the last days of Good Sir James, and the 
description of the Papal banquet with the sweet prayer to the 
Virgin, the discomfiture of the boastful Irish bard, and the antics 
of the two Fools, give Holland an outstanding place above the 
not very high level of the poets of his time.” Mr. Amours sup- 
Plies along with the poems a very full glossary and elaborate 
notes, while in his introduction he exhibits an easy command of 
a not very common kind of erudition. He is seen at his best in 
his dissertation on the mysterious “ Huchown of the Awle Ryall,’, 
who in Wyntoun’s Chronicle figures as the author of the “ Awyntyr 
of Gawane.” This poem Mr. Amours shows by quotatious to be 
identical with the “ Awntyrs of Arthur,” published in his volume. 
_ Captain Shannon. By Coulson Kernahan. (Ward, Lock, and 
Co.)—Captain Shannon bears a strong resemblance to No. 1, 
of Invincible fame. The story begins in a striking fashion. An 
infernal machine is exploded on the Underground Railway and 
kills hundreds of people. The Daily Record, a London newspapor, 
offers rewards of £20,000 for the arrest of the conspirator who is 


the chief author of the outrage, and £3,000 for each of seven sub- 
ordinates. The editor is assassinated. A Dublin journal follows 
the example, and offers £5,000 more, and its editor shares the 
same fate. That is the beginning of an exciting narrative which 
Mr. Coulson Kernahan carries on to its catastrophe with his 
usual skill.——Ill-gotten Gold. By W. G. Tarbet. (Cassell and 
Co.)\—We have found some difficulty in following the story. 
There is no fault that tells more against success. We ought to 
be in the dark as to what is going to happen, but with a complete 
understanding of what is going on or has taken place. There is 
enough of vigorous description and striking incident in Ill-gotten 
Gold, but something seems to be wanting.—JIn a Country Town. 
By Honor Percival. (Bentley and Son.)—It is scarcely a satis- 
factory ending for the heroine, when the hero, having married the 
wrong woman and found out that his wife had been behaving in 
the meanest way, says to the right woman, “Above all women I 
honour you.” However, she goes away quite satisfied. “Thera 
was only one thing in all:the world I cared for and wanted, and 
now it is mine.” Let us hope that she remained equally content. 


The Domesday of Inclosures, 1517-1518. Edited by I. S. Leadam. 
2 vols. (Longman and Co. 36s.)—In 1517 Wolsey, urged by 
financial reasons, determined to put a check on the growing fre- 
quency of inclosures. He appointed a numerous Commission of 
Inquiry. In these volumes we have a part of this Commission’s re- 
turns. Circumstances have compelled the Royal Historical Society, 
for which Mr. Leadam has been at work, to limit the scope of the 
publication. All the available material, too, has not been 
examined. It seemed unadvisable to wait till this could be 
done. A very considerable mass of facts, however, has been 
collected and digested, facts which have no inconsiderable 
relation to present questions that concern the land. The editor 
has carefully analysed, and set forth in elaborate tables, these 
facts as they concern the counties of Berks and Bucks. In Berks 
6,615 acres were inclosed in the following proportions: for park, 
274; for arable, 4,068; for pasture, 2,273. A displacement of 
population amounting to 670 followed, and 119 houses, of 
which seven were manors and one a parsonage, were “decayed.” 
In Bucks there were 8,985} acres inclosed. The figures of 
“parks” is again insignificant (61 acres). Pasture and arable 
change places, for of the former there are 7,262}, and of the 
latter 1,662; 1,179 houses are decayed, four of them being manors, 
ten cottages, and one a barn (the two latter terms do not 
appear in the Berks inquisition). The displaced population was 
1,131. Mr. Leadam’s work will repay study. We do not pretend 
to give more than the barest outline of it. 


A Rogue’s Conscience. By David Christie Murray. (Downey 
and Co.)—There are some clever things in this story, as 
there are sure to be when Mr. Murray takes up the pen. The 
description of the processes of disguising (almost too good to be 
consistent with good policy), the companionship of the Irish 
prospector for gold and the villain Daly, and May’s behaviour 
when her lover is being hauled away, a recalcitrant witness, by 
the “ Judge Lynch” Committee—all these things are very good, 
and there are others which might be mentioned. Still, as a 
whole, it does not seem to hang together very well. It is 
ungracious, however, to say anything adverse to a piece of work 
so sound and wholesome, and so refreshing a contrast to the 
dismal and unclean fiction which so often makes a reviewer’s life 
a burden to him. 


Outlines of Military Law. By Lieut.-Colonel E.Gunter. (Clowes 
and Sons. 7s. 6d.)—This is too technical a subject for us to 
treat in detail. Colonel Gunter’s book is, of course, founded on 
the official “ Manual of Military Law.” But the Manual im- 
peratively demands an expert guide when an inquirer seeks tc 
make acquaintance with it. This is the function which the 
author of these “ Outlines,” who is acquainted, both practically 
and theoretically, with the subject, seeks to perform. Our author 
studies brevity to good purpose. Nothing could be more terse 
and pointed than his summaries. And he carefully brings his 
information down to the latest date. Any young officer whc 
wants to make himself thoroughly well acquainted with his duties 
will find his study of this volume well repaid. 

The Expositor. Edited by the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A. 
Fifth series, Vol. VI. (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)—We 
may mention as specially worthy of notice among the papers con- 
| tained in this number Mr. Mayor’s continuation of his argument 
| for the early date of St. James,a point of quite crucial importance ; 
/ comments on the “ Sayings of Jesus,” by Dr. Adolf Harnack and 
| the Rev. John C. Cross; a review by Professor Ramsay of Mr. 
| Baring-Gould’s “ St. Paul;”’ and notes by the same writer on the 
Acts, one of them clearing up a difficult point in the story of the 





shipwreck. 
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Selections from the British Satirists. With an Introductory 
Essay by Cecil Headlam. (F. E. Robinson.)—The British 
satirists cover so large a field that they cannot be adequately 
represented in a volume of this size, especially as prose as well as 
verse is included. Still, those who are interested in satire may 
find it worth while to turn these pages, for they will encounter 
there plenty of pointed wit. The selections from Churchill hardly 
give one a sufficient sense of that writer’s venom and vigour. It 
is a pity that the editor did not include the truly marvellous 
lines describing the Italians who swarmed in London at the end 
of the eighteenth century. 


Two handsome volumes, well bound and well illustrated, and 
belonging respectively to the very useful series, “ Bibliothéque 
des fieoles et des Familles” and “Nouvelle Collection pour la 
Jeunesse” (Hachette et Cie.), are Les Merveilles Célestes, par 
Camille Flammarion; and Monnaie de Singe, par Madame P. de 
Nanteuil, the illustrations being from drawings by A. Paris. 


Four Hundred Animal Stories. Selected and edited by Robert 
Cochrane. (W.and R. Chambers.)—Readers of the Spectator will 
be grateful to Mr. Cochrane for the care and industry which he 
has used in collecting these stories. All kinds of animals come 
within the scope of his observation. Nullum animantium, one 
might say, enlarging the Terentian maxim, a me alienum puto. 


Handbook to Christian and Ecclesiastical Rome. By H. M. and 
M. A. B.T. Part II. (A. and C. Black.) —This second volume treats 
of the Liturgy in Rome. The ceremonial, discipline, &c., of the 
Roman Church is given, and there is a special chapter on “ Holy 
Week.” 


Carmen Deo Nostro. Sacred Poems by Richard Crashaw. Edited 
by J. Tutin. (W. Andrews and Co.)—Crashaw was metrically 
one of the most accomplished of English poets, but curiously 
enough his religious verse does not show him at his best asa 
poet. He is too apt to be run away with by his love of conceits. 
His secular lyrical verse has a swifter movement, and left him, 
apparently, less time for over-elaboration. 


Rerrints.—To the “Temple” edition of the “ Waverley 
Novels” (Dent and Co.) we note the addition of The Antiquary 
and Guy Mannering and Rob Roy. Amore delightful little edition 
of Scott for the railway and the steamship it would be impossible 
to imagine. They will go into the pocket, and yet do not blind 
one’s eyes.——Mr. Gilfi!’s Love-Story, Amos Barton, and Janet’s 
Repentance have been reprinted by Messrs. Blackwood and Sons 
in three very pretty little volumes. Another delightful reprint 
is Matthew Arnold’s Friendship’s Garland (Smith, Elder, and Co.) 
It had long been rumoured that this, the most witty of modern 
“skits,” would not be reprinted, and therefore its appearance is a 
surprise as well as a pleasure. Matthew Arnold’s special gift of 
gently ironic satire reached its zenith in this entertaining book. 
—-Religio Medici, and other Essays by Sir Thomas Browne 
(Smith, Elder, and Co.) is another reprint. It is one which one 
is always heartily glad to see, for it shows how considerable is the 
popularity of the author of “ Urn Burial.”——Old Creole Days. 
By George W. Cable. With Illustrations by Albert Hesler. 
(Lawrence and Bullen. 21s. net )—Mr. Cable’s short stories, 
which are among the most charming in modern American litera- 
ture, are produced in excellent print on excellent paper, but we 
cannot say that we are much interested by the illustrations. 
They seem to us, for the most part, alittle tame and con- 
ventional. 





Books oF REFERENCE.—Debrett’s House of Commons and Judicial 
Bench, 1898 (Dean and Co., 7s. 6d.), appears in its usual form, and 
is as accurate as ever.—The same may be said of The Constitu- 
tional Year Book, 1898 (Conservative Central Offices), which 
still remains the best of the political almanacs. Its political 
notes and Parliamentary summary show very capable editing. 
——Walford’s four little volumes, each at 1s., dealing with 
the Lords and the Commons, the Knights and the Baronets, are 
brought up to date. They give a wonderful amount of concise 
information, and the print is clear and good.——As military refer- 
books, we may note, The Handbook of British Military Stations 
Abroad (Sampson Low and Co.), and All the World’s Fighting Ships 
(same publishers, 10s. 6d. net). The military book is a very 
practical work. It gives hints as to the climate of the station 
under discussion, and notes the kind of clothes that are required. 
The naval book has a picture as well as a description of each ship. 


Boors Recrivep.— Electrical Traction, by Ernest Wilson (E. 
Arnold), in the series of “Arnold’s Practical Science Manuals,” 
edited by Professor R. Meldola, F.R.S. Popular Photographic 
Printing Processes. By Hector Maclean. (IL. Upcott Gill.) 








Treatise on the Law Relating to Debentures and Debenture Stock. By 
Paul Frederic Simonson, M.A. 
Carpentry and Joinery. 





(Effingham Wilson.) Notes on 
Vol, I., First Stage, or Elementary 
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Course. By Thomas Jay Evans. (Chapman and Hall.) 
History of British Postmarks. By J. H. Daniel. (L, Upeott 
Gill.) Modern Persian Colloquial Grammar, By Dr. Fritz 
Kosen, (Luzac and Co.) 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK, 
—~<—————_ 

Bailey (L. H.), Lessons with Plants, cr 8vo0........06. eaenesnssccncssoced il 9 
Ballad of Reading Gaol (The), by O. 33, 8vo ( (Smite) ip 
Bates (K. L.), American Literature, cr 8vo .. ukatiensaksdanotocsen “ {Maemilan 6 
Beaman (E. Hulme-), Tbe Prince’s Diamond, ‘er 8v0. utehinson) 60 
Bennett (E. H.), Astrology: Science of Knowledge and Reason....., (Nichols) 126 
Besnier (E.), Atlas of Skia Diseases and Syphilitic Affections, folio (Rebman) ap 
Bickersteth (E.), Our Heritage in the Church, cr 890 ........ .....sseseee (S. Low 


Bodington (E. J.), A Short History, &o., of Apostles’ Creed, i3mo (Simpkin an 
Boldrewood (R.), Plain Living: a Bash Idyll, cr 8vo ..............(Macmillan 60) 
Boothby (G.), Billy Binks, Hero, and other Stories, cr 8v0 ... ..... (Chambers) 3¢ 
Brandes (G.), William Shakespeare: a Critical Study, 2 vols. (Heinemann 240 
Chambers’s English Dictionary, edited by T. Davidson, imp 8vo (Chambers) 126 
Channing (E.), A Student’s History of the United States, er 8vo (Macmillan 88 
























Cheiro’s Guide to the Hand, cr 8V0 ........cccorcesescersseceeeescccsooscscee-coses (Saxon) 2 
Corbett (J. S.), Drake and the Tudor ‘Navy, 2 vols. 890 .....4..0005 (Longmans) 359 
Covertside (N.), The Secret of a Hollow Tree, cr 8vo...... Saeed & Long) 60 
Crane (W.), The Bases of Design, 8vo........... .(Bel 18/0 
De Hamong (L.), A Study of Destiny, cr 8V0 ............000 aes veseee(SAXON) 26 
Dollar (J. A. W.), A Handbook of Horse-Shoeing, 8vo (Douglas) 15/9 
Dunning (W. A.), Essays on the Civil War, &c., er 8vo vacvagecseay Doge) 7/6 
Fitzgerald (G. B. . The Fatal Phial, cr 8V0..........cccccsceseseoeees (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Fitzgerald (W. W. A.), Travels in the Coastlands of British East Africa, 
BOI, , <ecpicsconsiacscsabipasneteuseetessibatassiatarelassqasaccosceon & Hall) BO 
Ga bans (R.), Random Recollections, Cr 8v0..........00-ccccccccecsescssees (Drane) 6 
Gleichen (Count), With the Mission to Menelik, 1897, 8v0j... .(Arnold) 169 


Handbook for Writers and Artists, by a London Editor, er 8vo......(Deacon) 26 
roy 8vo ...(Harrod) 12/6 
nadine (Douglas) 10,0 
(Bliss & Sands) 6/0 
(Lane) 38 
(Heinemann) 16 
-(Methuen) 6/0 
(Richards) 3% 
..(Peargson) 36 


Harrod’s Royal Despatch of Great Britain and Ireland 
Hay (J. C. D.), Lines from My Log-Books, 8vo ......... 

Haydon (T.), Sporting Reminiscences, cr 8vo... 
Heinemann ‘W.), Summer Moths, 4to ...... 
Henley (W. E.), and Another, Macaire, cr 8vo 
Hope (A.), Simon Dale, cr 8vo ..... 
Housman (L.), Spikenard, cr 8vo ... 
Hulbert (H. H ), and Another, Exer 
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Junor (C.), Dead Men’s Tales, cr 8vo ..... aeee nenschein) 20 
King (C.), ‘he General’s Double, BE BIO ccrscoccses . (Lippincott) 60 
King (E. G.), The Psalms in Three Collections 3 Part » First dene 
(Parts 1- 41), _ | ete ea 00 ie +-(Bell) 6/0 
Leys (J. K.), At the Sign of the Golden Horn, cr 8V0_ ........e.s0e00008 ‘*. (Newnes) 36 


scohsnall (J. w. Ms A Clinical Text-Book of Surgical Diagnosis and Treat. 
..(Rebman) 25/0 





ment, roy 8vo .. 









March (E. ), Vindi ct a, CUR eee coe aaa secieecousseh artusieees iG. Marshall) 36 
Mathew (F.), The Spanish WINE, T2MO ccccrcrccccccsecessessesreee pence 

Middlemass (J.), Blanche Coningham’s Surrender, cr 8vo A 

Morris (J.), What will Japan do? cr 8Y0...... -......csceneee (Lawrence & Bullen) 3/6 
Nesfield (J. C.), English Grammar Past and Present, cr 8vo...... (Macmillan) 4¢ 
Norris (W. E.), Thirlby Hall, Cr'Sv0.........:.c0.csccc-cosssanennensonsvssonnsens (Bentley) 60 
Novels & Novelists: Chapters on the Waverley Novels, 12mo “(W. H. Allen) 76 
Poor: Max, Dy “ 1Ota,” CF BVO .c.scccsecoassa-svosooseessssosssvcosocencsstene (Hatehinson) 6/) 
Porter (H.), Campaigning with Grant, 8vo ...... os ..(Unwin) 21 


Powell (G, Baden), The Saving of Ireland, 8vo .. ii ‘(Blackwood) 76 
Ramsay (A.), Researches on Tuberculosis, 8vo .. ...(Smith & Elder) 26 
tera A (J. E.), Historical and Political ‘Addresses, ‘1883- -1897, 80(Simpkin) 50 









Scidmore (E. R.), Java: the Girden of the Kast, cr 8vo ...... (Sonnenschein) 7/6 
Select Documents Illustrative of the History ‘ot the United States, 1776- 
1861, edited by W. Macdonald, cr 8vo............. scvunsqpeonbunnaveanene (Macmillan > 
Simon (D. W.), Some Bible Problems, Cr 8V0 ........ssssssesesseeseesceeseees 8.8, 
Steuart (J. A ), The Minister of State, cr 8vo ... eer te to 
Stoker (B.), Miss Betty, er 8V0 .............008 aiaiees gucatsestedenucssontete (Pearson) 2/6 


(Gibbings) 60 


Ussher (R.), Neo-Malthusianism, cr 870 ...........sseseeeseeeeee 
...(Gibbings) 126 


Walsh (W. S.), Curiosit‘es of Popular Castoms, &c., cr 8vo 
Warner (F.), The Stady of Children, cr 8vo heer Ts i 46 
Wells (A. R.), Sunday-School Succe-s, 12M0  ......ceeresceesssreeceeseeneeees (8.8.U.) 36 
Whitehead (A. N.), A Treatise on Universal Algebra, Vol. I. (Camb. U. P.) 210 
Wright (G. F.), Scientific Aspects of Christian wenanienien: cr 8vo (Pearson) 7/6 
Zola (E.), Paris, GEO: dsnucacescacstusvasntdneceacaae uesexcveucuodvenn (Chatto & Windus) 3/6 








To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 





[*,* All books reviewed have the published price attached, s 
far as can be ascertained by us. This applies only to books issued 
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above 6s. in price.) 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Nov be addressed to the Evrror, but 
to the PupLisHER, 1 Welling!on Street, Strand, W.C. 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published halj- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Halj- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each, 





Srale of Charges for Advertisements. 


OUTSIDE Paces, TWELVE GUINEAS. 





ABD cs cxceissiansvsviesssteseneoxtauk #10 10 O| Narrow Column ......scceee £310 9 

Half-Page .......... 5 : Half-Column 3) ee 

Quarter-Page 2 12 6 | Quarter-Column...., 017 6 
CoMPANIES, 

Outaide PAPO .ciseccssesessesaccsvers £14 14 O| Inside Page .....ccccccsssse serene £12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, an inch. 
Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 


Terms: net. 
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The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mxssrs. DAMRELL 
wp UpHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. ; THE 
ceeneuamnonl News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York U.S.4.; MESSRS. BrentTano’s, Union Square, New York, 
Uv. g.A. ; THE SusscripTion News Co., 47 Dey Street, New York, 
aa 77 Clark Street, Chicago, U.S.A.; Gatianani’s LIBRARY, 
994 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; and Tue Harrop A. WILson Company, 
Lrp., 35 King Street West, Toronto, Canada, where single Copies can 


be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 


—_——_—_——— 
LIBERTY & C0., LTD., ? Lo te hg poy thy Ht * 
INVITE INSPECTION OF THEIR CARE- Colonrings, £ 


8. 
8ft.4in. by 4ft.6in.... Price 5 15 
K OF y ae 
FULLY CHOSEN ST0C 8ft.7in. by 8ft.7in.... ,, 8 0 


EASTERN CARPETS, | 33. in. Wieteoms. So ara 
RUGS, MATTING, &c. 23 ft. Oin. by 18ft.lin.... ,, 43 10 
Illustrated Carpet Catalogue post-free. 


28 ft. Oin. by 16ft.9in.... ,, 52 15 
Many other Sizes and Prices in Stock. 
LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London, W. 
OS L CE R. 


OBYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


10¢ NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


FUNDS — £3,900,000. 


LIFE OFFICE 


Established 1810. 

















SUN 





Apply for the Special Prospectus of the 
“Perfect Protection” Policy 


JUST ISSUED, 
which affords the most complete and suitable Assurance 
ever offered to professional and business men, 
dependent upon their own exertions. 


Address, The GENERAL MANAGER, 
_ a the Chief Office, 63 Threadneedle Street, London, 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presivent, 
Policyholders in the MUTUAL enjoy the advantages of 





SECURITY.— 

UREN THOO: 255) see. cam 000. Sh a8 ku, 40a) axe, co 

MERU MMM cs. se: aa. dan 04h vakern ace oee Teco) ee 6,105,444 
ADAPTABILITY.— 

Life Insurance. Investment. Income. 
PROMPTITUDE.— 

Claims paid in London immediately on receipt of satisfactory proofs, 
LIBERALITY.— 


Bonuses have, in many cases, trebled the original sum. 
Surrender values of unique liberality paid. 
Detailed information supplied on application. 





Head Office for the United Kingdom:—17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 
N ATION AL INVESTED FUNDS ... Exceed £5,000,000 
PAID IN CLAIMS _... a 10,000,000 
All the Profits are Divided amongst the Assared. 
PROVIDENT Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
vision for old age. The practical effect of these 
INSTITUTION policies in the National Provident Institution is that 
the Member’s life is Assured until he reaches the age 
agreed upon, and on his reaching that age the whole 
FOR MUTUAL of the premiums paid are returned to him, and a con- 
LIFE ASSURANCE. siderable sum in addition, representing a by no means 
insignificant rate of interest on his payments, 
No. 48 Gracecuurcnh Street, Lonvon, E.0. 








When these are required the advice of avery 
skilful optician should be taken, as, unless the 
spectacles used in the first instance are exactly 
suited to the eyes, mischief is soon done which 
cannot afterwards be remedied. 


BROWNING’S SYSTEM 
OF SUITING THE SIGHT 

IS ALWAYS SUCCESSFUL. 
MR. JOHN BROWNING, 


President of the British Optical Association, 

and Author of “Our Eyes,” now in its 17th 

Edition, price 1s., 63 STRAND, Lonpon,W.0., 
may be consulted personally free of charge. 


FIRST 


SPECTACLES 








NLEEPING PARTNER with £1,500 to £2,000; flourish- 
Pr ing business needing increased capital; stand closest investiga‘ion.— 
Arincipals or their solicitors only apply to @. B. DOBSON, F.1.8, &c., Public 

‘countant, 58 Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 








INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
TRaDE-Mang, °#tion to 


E. DENT and CoO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 
UNIQUE OFFER 


OF oLp vinrace BRANDY. 


We have decided to offer a portion of our Stock of fine Old Cognac Brandy to 
the Public direct, comprising some 400 Dozen of 1872 and 1875 Vintages. Pre- 
vious to the ravages of the ‘* Phylloxera” in the Cognac district, we were well 
known to the Trade as the Largest Shippers of Fine Brandy outside London, and 
this fact enables us to make our present offer. These Brandies were shipped by 
Messrs. L, Ducassk and Co., Cognac (from whom we have bought Brandy for 
over 50 years), in 1880, and were recently Bottled by us in Bond. We have no 
hesitation in saying that the equal of these fine Champagne Brandies is hardly to 
be found ; they are, in fact, priceless. We offer the 1872 Vintage at the very 
moderate price of 135s. per doz., and the 1875 at 130s. per doz. Terms: Cash, 
or Bankers’ or Trade References, (An allowance of 5s, per doz, may be deducted 
by Purchasers of not less than three dozen.) Carriage paid. 


W. and S. KENT and SONS 
(Established 1778), 
UPTON-ON-SEVERN, 4Np HOPE STREET, GLASGOW. 


N.B.—Intending purchasers are requested to write as early as possible, as we 
anticipate that the demand will greatly exceed the supply. All orders will be 
dealt with in strict rotation, and no notice taken of those not in accordance 
with the terms stated above. 


UNIQUE OFFER 
OF OLD VINTAGE 





BRANDY, 


SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOA TIN A. 
“The Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa.” 


A pure, nutritious, and economical beverage, possessing 
great restorative and sustaining qualities. Cocoatina 


flavoured with 
VANILLA 


is rapidly becoming the fashionable afternoon beverage 
in lieu of Tea, 











CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
MISS BRAHAM’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL ror BOYS ts REMOVED 
rrom DORKING To 
SUNNYDOWN HOUSE, GUILDFORD. 

The house is situated on the southern slope of the Hog’s Back, at an 
elevation of over 400 ft. Inclusive Fees for Boys over Ten, 100 guineas ; over 
Eight, 80 guineas; under Hight, 60 guineas; TERM BEGAN FRIDAY, 
January 2ist, 1898. 





LASSICAL COACHING and VISITING TEACHING. 
—A SCHOLAR of NEWNHAM COLLEGE (First-class Classical Tripos, 
Parts I. and II., and Ph.D. of Freiburg) is PREPARED to RKAD with 
PUPILS in Classics, Anglo-Saxon, Gothic, O. H. G., &c. Experienced. 
Preparation for London, Cambridge, and other Examiuations.—PURDIE, 
Gordon Hall, Gordon Square, W.O. 





AUSANNE. — EDUCATIONAL HOME for ELDER 

GIRLS. Special Studies: French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, 

Painting.—Miss WILLS (formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School, 
and Madame DE WORMS, Maison Flieurie, Avenue Oloselet. 








SHBURY, NORTH DEVON.—C. B. WOOLLCOMBE, 
M.A. (Marlborough and Trinity College, Oxford), assisted by D. D. 
BkAHAM, B.A., late Scholar of New College, Oxford, RECEIVES BOYS from 
eight years of age to prepare them for the Public Schools and Naval Cadetships. 
—Prospectus and Terms on application. 





1 ge CAMBERLEY, SURREY (late Sevenoaks, 
! Kent), HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS. Large modern house; fifteen 
acres of land, in pine and heather district near Bagshot. Gymnasium, Riding. 
Prospectus on application to Miss S. CARR. The School is recommended by 
Miss Wordsworth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 





HE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL For _ airRis, 
ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER, 
Natural Sciences Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mistress St. Leonards School, St. 
Andrews. References: Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., The Rev. and Hon, 
A. T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. 





{ERMANY.—HOME-SCHOOL for limited number of 
YOUNG LADIES. Special advantages for the study of Languages, 
Music, and Art; Domestic Economy, practical and theoretical. Oarefal atten- 
tion to heaith; refined social intercourse. Fine climate, beautiful situation, 
and large garden.—For Prospectus, apply to Fraulein PIRK, Villa Josepha, 
Ballenstedt am Harz. 


ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE, 


THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £89 to £15 a year 
(giving immediate admission), will be COMPETED FOR in JUNE next. Ono 
of these Scholarships (£20) is confined to Candidates not yet Members of the 
School; the rest are open to Members of the School and others with ut 
distinction; three will be offered for proficiency in Mathematics. Axe of 
Candidates, from 11 to 17.—Full particulars may be obtained on application to 
Mr. F, J. LEADER, the College, Marlborough, 














HE SONS of Dr. SPIERS are about to PUBLISH a 

SUPPLEMENT to Dr. SPIERS’ FRENCH-ENGLISH and ENGLISH- 
FKENCH DICTIONARY. They would be very grateful for suggested Add tions 
and Corrections,—Please address to Professor VIUTOBR SPIERS. King’s Gol- 
lege, London. 
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EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (ror Women), 
YORK PLACK, BAKER STREET, W. 

The PROFESSORSHIP in ANOIENT HISTORY will be VACANT at the close 
of the Lent Term. Applications, with not more than three Testimonials, to be 
sent in on or before MAROH 4th, Twelve copies to be forwarded to the Honorary 
Secretary at the College, from whom all particulars may be obtained. 

LUOY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 





OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1898, The Secretary of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public 
Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraph Dept., one in the Accounts Branch, P.W.D, and one in the Traffic Dept., 
Indian State Railways.—For particulars apply to SEORETARY at the College. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — 

SCHOLARSHIPS. — Fonrteen Scholarships (£55—£10) on July 13th; 
open to Boys joining NEXT TERM, APRIL 29th; two Exhibitions, each of £50 
for four years, given every summer. ARMY CLASS and Engineering Class, free ; 
Woolwich and University Successes, 1897. Excellent health-record. Fine his- 
toric surroundings. Junior School (8-13), thoroughly complete.—Head-Master, 
Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. (late House-Master at Marlborough). 





WITZERLAND.—HOME-SCHOOL for limited number 

of ELDER GIRLS. Special advantages for the Study of Languages, 

Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. Bracing climate ; 

beautiful situation and large grounds. References exchanged.—Prospectus, 
Mesdemoiselles HEISS, Waldheim, Berne. 





} EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
and work of Boys. References to Parents of Boys passed into Public Schools, 
leading London Physicians, &¢.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A, Oxon. 





ILGRIM HOUSE, WESTERHAM, KENT.—Rev. F. V. 

KNOX, M.A., for 10 years Head-Master Church Mission Schools, Limpsfield, 

late Demy Magd. Coll., Oxford, assisted by Resident Staff, PREPARES BOYS, 

aged 7—14, for PUBLIO SCHOOLS. Buildings on hill-side facing due 8S, 

sheltered from N. and E. 32 acres of playing fields. Football and cricket 

grounds and carpenter’s shop.—List of successes of previous Pupils and Pro. 
spectus on application to the PRINCIPAL, 





LIFTON COLLEGE.— CLASSICAL, MATHE- 
MATICAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
TEN or MORE OPEN to COMPETITION in MAY NEXT, value from £25 
to £100 a year. 
Also One or more Scholarships of £25, open only to Boys intended for the Navy. 
Particulars and conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the 
College, Clifton, Bristol. 





PPINGHAM SCHOOL—An EXAMINATION will 
TAKE PLACE at UPPINGHAM on MARCH 29th, 30th, and 31st, 1898, 

for FIVE or MORE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, One of £70 per annum, Two or 
more of £50 per annum, Two of £30 per annum, each tenable at the School. 
Candidates entertained free of charge if application be made by March 15th, 1898. 





EREFORD SCHOOL.—A Public School with Classical 

and Modern Sides. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS to the Universities of 

the annual value of £700. Several Eotrance Scholarships. Terms, £65-55 per 

annum, Term begins January 25th, 1898.—Head-Master, Rev. W. H. MURRAY 
RAGG, School House, Cathedral Close, Hereford. 





ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS varying from £80 to £20 in value will be OFFERED for 
COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 13th. 
One Scholarship and One Exhibition will be offered in the first instance for Boys 
intended for the ARMY CLASS. 
Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 





OSSALL SCHOOL—FOURTEEN ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS value from 60 guineas downwards, and TEN CLERICAL 
KXHIBITIONS value £15, will be awarded by examination beginning March 22nd, 
Boys examined at Oxford and Rossall.—Apply, BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 





OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN, conducted by Mrs. SUTTON, 38 Gloucester 
Street, Belgrave Road, S.W.—THOROUGH PREPARATION for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. Kindergarten and Transition Classes for Children under 8&. 
Gymnastics, Drill—LENT TERM BEGAN JANUARY 20th, 











HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EX. 

AMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS WILL BE HELD on JUNE 7th, 8th, 
and 9th. Ten Open Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and 

20 per annum, will be awarded; also One Scholarship of £35 per annum, 
tenable for three years, for Sons of Old Cheltonians only. Also Scholarships 
confined to Candidates for Army and Navy Examinations. Chief subjects, 
Classics and Mathematics. Candidates must be under 15.—Apply to the 
BURSAR, the College, Cheltenham. 





URHAM SCHOOL.—EXAMINATION for FIVE or 

more KING’S SCHOLARSHIPS (value £70-£20) BEGINS on MAY 3lst 
at Durham and in London. School Fees, 66-70 guineas. Valuable Exhibitions 
to Universities. Scholarships tenable on Classical or Modern side,—Head- 
master, Rev. W. HOBHOUSE, M.A., late Student and Tutor of Christ Ch., Oxford, 





EACHERS GUILD REGISTRY. 
(Under the Control of the Council.) 

Several excellent TEACHERS for FAMILIES and SCHOOLS, ENGLISH and 
FOREIGN GOVERNESSES, and TEACHERS of SPECIAL SUBJECTS are 
NOW AT LIBERTY. 

P sao care is taken to ensure the suitability of Candidates for the positions 
offered. 

Address Miss COOPER, Registrar, 74 Gower Street, London, W.C. 








[oY PEWRITING UNDERTAKEN. 
Terms on application. 


Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Luioxp Square, Lonvor, W.C, 








———___ 


UITION FOR UNIVERSITY 
T EXAMINATIONS, OR OTHER 





Mr. E. L, HAWKINS, M.A., has had 21 years’ experience in Private Tuitio 
and is now (assisted by Mr. W. E. LOW, M.A.) REORIVING DAILY Puprig 
for the above at 108 Victoria Street, S.W. He also coaches by Correspondence, 





Terms and prospectus on application, 





en 

LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE.—FOUR JUNIOR 
PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £30 a year for three y 

and THREE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS of the Value of £20 WILL BE rita 

PETED FOR on MAY 3rd, 4th, and 5th. Open to Boys under 15.—For par, 

ticulars as to Junior and Senior Scholarships and Exhibitions, apply rho 

Rev. J. KENNEDY, M.A., Head-Master. e 


ROMS GROVE SCHOO, 
Head-Master, HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A. J 

An EXAMINATION will be HELD on TUESDAY, May 17th, and followin 
days for THREE or more ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in alae 
from £50 to £20 per annum.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 5 








nities 


ARIS.—Dr. and Mrs. CHICHE (French and German), 
who both speak English, RECEIVE in their healthy home a FRW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN desirous of learning FRENCH or GERMAN, Other 
lessons can be had, Best reterences given by the parents of present or former 
pupils.—1 Villa de la Réunion, Auteuil, Paris. 





INGSLEE, near FARNDON, CHESTER-4 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, standing in 15 acres of ground, Healthy 
and picturesque position. Head-Master, Rev. A. SLOMAN, 





NLENALMOND—FIVE or more ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS in JULY next, £20 to £20; one offered in first instancg 

to Candidates intencing to join Army Olass; another to Candidates with 
Modern Side Subjects.—For particulars apply Rev. the WARDEN, 


a; 2" ean COLLEGE, LONDON, 


QUAIN PROFESSORSHIP OF PHYSICS. 

This CHAIR will be VACANT by the resignation of Professor Carey Foster 
at the close of the present Session. 

Applications, accompanied by such Testimonials as Candidates may wish to 
submit, should reach the Secretary by TUESDAY, March lst, 1898, 

Further information will be sent on application, 

The new Professor will enter on his duties next October. 

J M. HORSBURGH, M.A.,, Secretary, 


NIVERSITY OF DUREFHAMXM 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN, JUNE AND OCTOBER, 1893, 

An EXHIBITION of £20 per annum for two years is OPEN upon the results 
of the first B.Litt. Examination to Candidates of merit, who intend pursuing 
this studies in Durham. The Examination begins June Ist. 

In ARTS an ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of £70 and an EXHIBITION 
of £30, each tenable for two years, will be OFFERED for COMPETITION at 
the Entrance Examination commencing OOTOBER 12th. 

Further information can be obtained upon application to Rev. H. ELLER. 
SHAW, Hatfield Hall, Durham. 




















DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C, 





ryNO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. ‘Telegraphic Address, “ Triform, 
London. Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrara). 
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Literary, Confidential, Legal. 
Miss SOWERBY, 21 Milner Street, Cadogan Square, S.W. 
Excellent References. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH. AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. | from Two Guineas per annul. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for fa ‘ 
weekly exchange of books at the houses | N.B.—Two or Three Friends ion 
of Subseribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
per annum. | and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 

241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 

And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
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ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
gsible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 


FECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 


SOcIsTY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 


aladly received by C. S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C.— 


> is asked for to complete a pension of 7s. 6d. a week for a widow 
19,028.— £7 m ant, cuatciniied Bab but he cannot do more, as he has a 
of 66. Ge bas children. She bas a very good character, and has hitherto sup- 
wife and yeeitb neeilework; but her sight is now failing, and she is getting too 
— pos the my She had savings, but they have been exhausted. 
old . —_—_ 


is needed to complete a pension of 10s. a week for a very re- 
aged respectively 71 and 67, The man, a builder’s labonrer, 
none employ His wages had never been over 203, to 22s. a 
d to save £80, which has been gradually spent since he has 





19,042,—£10 &s. 
spectable couple, & 
was twenty years ! 
week, but he manage 
had to give up work, 

16,291.—Wanted, £4 17s, 6d. to complete & weekly allowance to a most respect- 

. ‘widow eg dpe ye Py bay two clubs, and she supported herself 
ti ° many years by care and thrift in spite of very irregular employment. 
Friends contribute towards her support. 


18,917.—£2 12s. is desired towards maintaining a crippled girl in the country. 
Both parents died some years ago, and she fell into the hands of disreputable 

Jations, who took her out of the workhouse for the sake of the money which 
Charitable people used to give her. When the Committee first boarded her out, 
nearly the whole cost was paid by relatives; but the grandmother having since 
died, her contribution has to be replaced. 


14,106,—A sum of £7 3s. is needed to pay a weekly pension of 5s. 6d, toa 
respectable old widow of 79, whose husband was an engineer. For many years 
che was dependent on her son, acompositor. The son is now dead. She is not 
vie to do any work. She is highly spoken of by all who know her. 

16,776.—An East End Committee ask for the sum of £3 18s., to pay 3s, a week 
toa very respectable widow of 77, who for 14 years maintained herself by needle- 
work and washing. Kelations and the clergy co-operate in raising the allow- 
ance. Her husband was a working jeweller, who saved £150. 


H, SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpon. Code: Unicope. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 











THE VICTORIAN ERA SERIES. 


Under the General Editorship of J. HOLLAND ROSE, M.A. 
In course of publication in Monthly Volumes, 2s. 6d. each. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
A CRITICAL 


CHARLES DICKENS: * Sttovy. 


By GEORGE GISSING, Author of “ New Grub Street,” &c. 
VOLUMES PREVIUVUUSLY PUBLISHED— 
JOHN BRIGHT. By C. A. Vince, M.A., late Fellow of 


Christ’s Coliege, Cambridge. 


THE ANGLICAN REVIVAL. By J. H. Overton, D.D., 


Rector of Epworth and Canon of Lincoln, 


THE RISE OF DEMOCRACY. By J. Hottanp Ross, 


M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 


The subsequent Volumes of the Series will be published successively 
on the 15th of each month. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 





PPODENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


—_— 


INVESTED FUNDS .. oe on oe 


{2-1 O oO 

£18 18s, CRUISE. 
Naples, Palermo, Algiers, Gibraltar, Lisbon, 
starting from Marseilles, accompanied by Mr. 
Perowne, on the S.S. ‘Midnight Sun,’ 3,188 
tons, electric iight, excellent cuisine, 


1848, 


£30,000,000 





SECRETARY, 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, London, N.W. 


tia 


£10 10s ROME TOURS, 


Organised by Dr. Lunn and Mr. Perowne. 
Extensions, Naples, Florence, Venice, Riviera, 
Lectures by Dean Farrar. Dover-Calais Route. 








SECRETARY, 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W.; 32 Piccadilly Circus, W.; 
47 St. Paul’s Churchyard, E.C.; 3 Charing Cross, W. 


The First Edition having been sold out, a Second 
Impression is now ready of 


KOREA AND HER NEIGHBOURS. 


By Mrs. BISHOP. 


With Maps and Illustrations from the Author’s Photographs. 
2 vols. crown Svo, 24s. 


‘Mrs. Bishop now comes to give the public exactly what was wanted—a 
book on Korea and its affairs. Two excellent maps and a great number of 
illustrations add greatly to the interest of a profoundly interesting book.”— 
Times. 


‘Korea is now in a state of transition, which will speedily transform the 
characteristics which have hitherto distinguished her. It isa fortunate thing 
that these characteristics have been noted and described before they vanish by 
so experienced a traveller and so good a writer as Mrs, Bishop...... She has used 
her opportunities.....and ha’ recorded her impressions in a lively and 
picturesque narrative. We have only been able to touch on a few points of 
Mrs. Bishop’s interesting volumes, but we can recommend them strongly to all 
who want to learn more «bout a country hitherto almost unknown.”—GQuardian. 


“*British readers have no excuse for ignorance of Korea. For in these two 
volumes, by a lady whose name is a guarantes for accurate observation, wide 
knowledge, impartiality and literary ability, they will find the best all-round 
account of Korea ever published in English.”—Daily News, 


“The book, in short, is an excellent one; it is brightly written, admirably 
expressed, full of incident, and the interest never flags from the begianing to 
the end.”—Standard, 

**The publishers are also to be congratulated on issuing the work in twa 
volumes, an inuovation in books of travel which will be welcomed by a large 
circle of readers, The appearance of the book just now is singularly oppor- 
tune.”—Morning Post. 


‘Mrs. Bishop’s travels were extensive, and she describes them with fluency 
and minuteness.”—Daily Chronicle, 

** At a time when all eyes are turned towards the Far East, a book about 
Korea from the hand of a traveller so accomplished and observant as Mrs. 
Bishop cannot but be welcome to the reading world. To those who would know 
more about the strange, restless, but important peninsula, we warmly commend 
this excellent, entertaining, and fair-tempered work.” —Daily Telegraph. 

** We may say at once that Mrs. Bishop’s gifts have not deserted her. She is 
as observant, as minutely faithful in details, as sympathetic, and as appreciative 
asever. If possible, she is yet more daring.’’—Literature, 

“Mrs, Bishop’s very careful and conscientious book has made its appearance 
just when public interest has again demanded further knowledge about the 
countries of the Far East.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


** A book so full of insight and observation, gathered under all the disadvan- 
tages of travel in a difficult and secluded country, is rare from the pen of any 
traveller.”—Pall Mail Gazette, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


With 2 Portraits and 2 Views, large crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ARTHUR YOUNG. 


WITH SELECTIONS FROM HIS CORRESPONDENCE. 
Edited by M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 

From Punch.—“ We are all familiar with Arthur Young. The real man is 
vividly reveaied in his autobiography, edited by M. Betham-Hdwards...... A very 
remarkable man, and a profoundly interesting book.” 

From the Morning Post.—‘‘A volume full of sidelights on the social and 
political events of the time.”” 








Now ready.—2 vols. large crown 8vo, 15< 


ITALIAN LITERATURE. By the late 


Joun Appincton Symonps. (Vols. IV. and V. of the NEW AND 
CHEAPER EDITION of ‘* THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY,” in 7 vols.) 


A SIMPLE GRAMMAR OF 


ENGLISH NOW IN USE, By Jonn Karte, M.A., Rector of Swanswick; 
Rawlinsonian Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of Oxford; Author 
of “‘ English Prose: its Elements, History, and Usage,” ‘‘ The Philology of 
the English Tongue,” &. Orown 8vo, 6s. 


RELIGIO MEDICI, and other Essays. 


By Sir Tuomas Brownr. KEidited, with an Introduction, by D. Luorp 
Roserts, M.D., F.R0.P. Revised Edition, feap, 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 
Manchester Courier.—‘' Dr. Lloyd Roberts gives an excellent selection, 
editeu with the loving care of a true bibliophile, which leaves no phase of 
Browne’s genius unrevealed,” 


New Novels. 


With 40 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE KOROSKO. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, 


Author of “The White Company,” “ Rodney Stone,” “Uncle 
Bernac,” &e. 

From the Speaker :—‘‘The book, though it is, as we have said, one of 

thrilling excit ment, is at the same time a volum> which breathes forth th spirit 


of religion from every page, and we heartily congratilat» Mr. Conan Doyle upon 
having produced a work of such remarkable power and distinction.” 
FOR THE RELIGION: being the 
Records of Blaise de Bernanld. by Hamirron Drummonp. Crown $vo, 63, 
Scotsman.—‘‘ A romance among 2 score. Tho-e who begin it wil not sily 
put it down. The characters of the great religious wars speak and cross swords 
and the passions of tense and mortal struggle throb ayain in its pages.” 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS, 





Complete Catalogue post-free on application, 





Demy 8vo, 18s. net. 


THE BASES OF DESIGN. 


Papers. [Ready February 21st, 


Contents :—1. Of the Architectural Basis.—2. Of the Utility Basis and Influence. 
-—3. Of the Influence of Material and Method.—4. Of the Influence of Conditions 
in Design.—5. Of the Climatic Influence in Design: chiefly in regard to Colour 
and Pattern.—6. Of the Racial Influence in Desien.—7. Of the Symbolic In- 
fluence, or Emblematic Element in Design.—8 Of the Graphic Influence, or 
Naturalism in Design.—9. Of the Individual Influence in Design.—10. Of the 


Collective Influence in Design. 





Edition limited to 280 copies, 250 of which are for sale. 


LATER RELIQUES OF OLD LONDON: being 


Further Studies of Old Buildings in Course of Demolition, or likely to 
Disappear shortly. Drawn in Lithography by T. R. Way. With an Intro- 
duction and Description by H. B. WHratLey, F.S.A, Demy 4to, 2ls. net. 


SEQUEL TO RELIQUES OF OLD LONDON, 
which is already out of print. 

“The possessor of the two series, with the third—of suburban views—which 
s@ promised as a sequel, may pride himself upon having in his library not only 
well-nigh perfect specimens of book-production, but most exquisitely artistic 
present ments of a few remaining survivals of domestic architecture of the London 
of our forefathers, The book is one to covet if you possess it not, and to treasure 
if you do.”—Saturday Review. 





Royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE GLASGOW SCHOOL OF PAINTING. 


By Davip Martin. With Introduction by Francis H. Newpery. With 
Reproductions of Paintings by W. Y. Macgregor, James Guthrie, James 
Lavery, E. A. Hornel, J. E. Christie, and many others. 
* To all students of Scottish Art this book will be an indispensable guide.” 
— Glasgow Herald, 
“*The book is worthy of a corner in any Art library.”—Scotsman. 


2 vols. imperial 8vo, £2 10s, net. 


A HISTORY OF RENAISSANCE ARCHI- 


TECTURE IN ENGLAND, 1500-1800. By RerGinaLp BLOMFIELD, M.A., 
Exeter College, Oxford, Architect. With about 150 Iilustrations from Pen 
Drawings by the Author, and 99 Plates in Collotype and Half-Tone, Photo- 
graphs, Drawings, and Prints, 


Large 8vo, 12s. 6d, 


DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH AND 


ENGLISH LANGUAGES (French-English and English-French). By F. KE. 
A. Gasc. A New Edition (the Eighth), Revised, Enlarged, and Reset 
from beginning to end, 960 pages, in treble columns, bound in half-buckram. 


Vol. V. In Two Parts. Crown Svo, 9s. net. 


GREGOROVIUS’ HISTORY OF THE CITY 


OF ROME IN THE MIDDLE AGES. Translated from the German by 


Mrs, HaMILTON. 
Crown 8ro, 3s. 6d, 


ELEMENTARY BOTANY. By Percy Groow, 


M.A. (Cantab, et Oxon.), F.L.S., Examiner in Botany to the University of 
Oxford, With 275 Illustrations, 


Crown 8vo, 2:. 


BOOK-KEEPING BY DOUBLE ENTRY, 


Theoretical and Practical; including a Society of Arts Examination Paper 
fully worked out. By J. T. MepHuRsT, A.K.C., F.S.8., Fellow of the Society 
of Accountants and Auditors (Incorporated). 


BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 
NEW VOLUMES, crown 8vo, ls. 6d. each. 
EXETER. 


By Percy ApDDLEsHAW, B.A. 
With 35 Illustrations. 


WINCHESTER. By P. W. Serceanr. With 
50 Illustrations. 

LICHFIELD. By A. B. Currroy. With 

NORWICH. By C. H. B. Queynern. With 


39 Illustrations, 
38 Illustrations. [February 21st, 
PETERBOROUGH. By Rev. W. D. Sweerina. 


With 51 Illustrations. [March 7th, 
Other Volumes to follow, 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


THE LAY OF THE NIBELUNGS, Metri- 


cally Translated from the Old German Text by ALIce Horton and Edited by 
Epwakp Bei, M.A. To which is prefixed the Essay on the Nibelungenlied 
by THomas CaRLYLE, 53, 


THE CAMPAIGN OF SEDAN: the Downfall 


of the Second Empire, August-September, 1870. By Grorce Hooper. With 
General Map and 6 Plans of Battle. New Edition, 3s, 6d. 


THE WORKS OF GEORGE BERKELEY. 


Birhop of Cloyne. Edited by GrorGe Sampson. With a Biographical In- 
troduction by the Right Hon, A. J. Batrour, M.P. 3 Vois., 5s each. 
[Vol. I. ready; Vol, II. next week. 


London : 
GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


By Watrter 


Crank. Printed at the Chiswick Press, with 200 Mlustrations, many drawn 
by the Author. Bound in buckram, with specially designed Cover and End 


hii 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND ¢o, 


SECOND EDITION NEXT WEEK OF THE VERY SUOCESSFUL NOVEy, 


FOR THE LIFE OF OTHERS. By G. Carpetza, 6s, 


‘For a long time there has issued from the Press nothing in our : 
literature more perfect in its way.”—Birmingham Post. “The book Peppy 
tially a masterpiece......The best novel that has appeared since the spri — 
Book Gazette. ‘Of absorbing interest throughout.”—Glasgow Herald, «, 
crusade against the curse of hereditary madness.’’-—Manchester Guardi 4 
“One of the most notable novels we have lately met with,”—Bookseller, « De rag 
interesting and stimulating.” —Pall Mall Gazette. ply 


THK VICE-CHANCELLOR OF CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITy, 


A RUN ROUND THE EMPIRE. By Atex. Hi, M4 

M.D., Master of Downing Oollege. 42 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
“There is no dull poge in it."—Yorkshire Post. ‘A fascinating book.” 

Speaker, ‘‘ A capital little book of travel, alike for young and old.” —Daily Mail, 


CUNNINGHAM (Professor W.) 


ALIEN IMMIGRANTS TO ENGLAND AND THEIR 
INFLUENCE ON SOCIAL LIFE. With Facsimiles, Maps, and Illustra. 
tions, 4s. 6d. The Norman Invasion; The Later Middle Ages. The 
Reformation and Religious Refugees; Intercourse with the Dutch ; Late 
Immigrations ; Conclusion, 


SIDGWICK (Professor HENRY). 
PRACTICAL ETHICS. By H. Sivewicx, Lit), 


Knightsbridge Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Cam. 
bridge. 4s. 6d. 


ETHICAL SYSTEMS. By Professor W. Wounnr. Being 
Vol. 11, of his KTHICS. 8v0, 6.—Vol. I. THE FACTS OF THE MORAL 
2. 7s. 6d. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR-BOOK: Ninth Annual 
Issue, 1898, Edited by Three Public School Men (Eton, Harrow, Win- 
chester). 2s. 6d. In the present Issue 29 Public Schools appear for the 
first time, making about 1U0 in all, with 8 Appendices, including an ETON 
BIBLIOGRAPHY (23 pp.), by L. VERNON Harcourt, and a Special List of 
Preparatory Schools, 


VIEWS ON SOME OF THE PHENOMENA OF 
NATURE AS SKEN FROM THE WORKSHOP, THE FAC?rORY, and 
THE FIELD. By James Walker. 3s. 6d. Electrogene; Motion; Fric. 
tion and Combustion ; Comets; Light; Heat. 


FOR EVER AND EVER: a Popular Study in Hebrew, 


Greek, aud English Words, By H. H. Vowtes. 3s, 6d. 


Intended to show the true meaning of “ Eternal Life’ and “ Everlasting 
Punishment,” 


London: SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Limited. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST 


n crown Svo, cloth, 6s, 


I 
DIARY OF A TOUR THROUGH GREAT BRITAIN 
IN 1795. By the Rev. Witt1am MacRuitcuig, Minister of the Parish of 
Clunie, Perthshire. With ar Introduction and Notes by Davip MacRrtcuir, 
Author of “ The Testimony of Tradition.” 
“A curiously engaging and acceptable little volume to all who care to have 4 
moment of the past made vivid to them by an accumulation of matter-of-fact 


details.”"— Spectator, 
NEW NOVELS. 


wn 8vo, clot! 


In cro h, 68, 
THE MEDHURSTS OF MINDALA, The Story of the 


Development of the Soul. By G. M. WaTERHOUSE, 
“The book possesses considerable force of description as well as of character 
delineation, which well sustains the reader’s sympathetic interest.”’—Christian, 
“ Thoroughly readable, with plenty of go.”—British Weekly. 
n crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


I 
A BOOK WITHOUT A MAN. A Story by Aayzs 
GROZzIER HERBERTSON. o 
“‘The story is chiefly interesting from its dialogue, which is bright and clever. 
eople’s Friend, 





* Daintily imagined and prettily written.”—Black and White, 


n crown Svo, tastefully printed, price 1s. 6d. 


I 
THE CHURCH’S OPPORTUNITY, and other Essays. 


By the Rev. Morpaunt CrortTon, M.A. 
NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 
By C. J. SHEARER, 


IN LONDON, and other Poems. 


Author of ‘“‘ A Family of Quality,” and “On Heather Hills.’’ 
“A clever collection of poems. This book will be welcomed by those who 
delight in high-class literature. Mr, Shearer in his verses proves himself a poet 
and a scholar,.”—Public Opinion. aes 
“The volume is a pleasant and attractive one, The style is lucid, simple, 60¢ 
directly to the point.’’—Weekly Sun. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, F.C. _ 
LITERATURE. 


Epitep spy H. D. TRAILL. Pus.isuep py THE TIMES. 
EVERY SATURDAY. Price 6p. 


NEW NELSON MANUSCRIPTS. 


See No. 18 of ‘“Literature,” published on Saturday, 
February 19th. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





United Kingdom, Abroad, - 
Three months .., se ox BOF 1 « FT J 
Six months us ae 014 1 ae 015 2 
Twelve months... 1 6 2 eee 110 4 
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wM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SIR GEORGE BADEN-POWELL’S NEW WORK. 


THE SAVING OF IRELAND. Conditions 


and Remedies: Industrial, Financial, Political. By Sir 
Grorck BapEeN-Powett, K.C.M.G., M.P. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


RUSSIAN PROGRESS IN THE FAR EAST. 
Ready on March Ist. 


SIDE-LIGHTS ON SIBERIA. Some Account 
of the Great Siberian Railroad: the Prisons and Exile System. 
By J. Y. Simpson, M.A., B.Sc. With numerous Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 16s. 


PERIODS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 
Edited by Professor SAInTsBURY. 
NOW READY. 


THE LATER RENAISSANCE. By Davin 


Hannay. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Summary of Contents:—Later Renaissance in Spain—Spanish Learned Poets— 
Growth and Decadence of the Spanish Drama—Forms of the Spanish Drama— 
Spanish Prose Romance—Spain—Historians, Miscellaneous Writers, and the 

ystics—Elizabethan Poetry—Earlier Dramatists—Elizabethan Prose Writers— 
France—Poetry of the Later Renaissance—French Prose Writers of the Later 
Sixteenth Century—Later Renaissance in Italy—Conclusion, 


NOW READY, WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A SKETCH OF THE NATURAL HISTORY 
(VERTEBRATES) OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. With 
a Bibliography of over 200 Works relating to the British 
Fauna, and a List of Field Clubs and Natural History 
Societies at present existing in the United Kingdom. By 
F. G. Artaxo, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., Author of “ A Sketch of the 
Natural History of Australia,” &c. With numerous Illustra- 
tions by Lodge and Bennett. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


WITH INTRODUCTION BY ANDREW LANG. 


THE HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND IN 1750. 


From Manuscript 104 in the King’s Library, British Museum. 
Printed on antique laid paper, and tastefully bound in buck- 
ram, gilt top, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


MILLAIS AND HIS WORKS. By M. H. 
SpreLMAnn, Author of “ History of Punch.” With 28 Full- 
yaaa large crown 8vo, paper cover, ls, ; cloth, 
2s. 6d. 


NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS IN 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF MILI- 
TARY TOPOGRAPHY. By Major J. H. Bownitt. In 
1 vol. crown 8vo. With an Atlas containing 34 Working 
Plans and Diagrams. 


THE HULSEAN PRIZE ESSAY FOR 1896. 


THE DECIAN PERSECUTION. By Jonn A. 


F. Gruaa, B.A., late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
NEW FICTION AT THE LIBRARIES. 


A FORGOTTEN SIN. By Dorornea Gerarp 


(Madame Longard de Longgarde), Author of “A Spotless 
Reputation,” “ Lady Baby,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ENTOMBED IN FLESH. By M. H. Dzi- 


WICKI, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. 
POPULAR EDITION.—Reissue on Fine Laid Paper and 
New Uniform Binding. 


NOW READY. 
ADAM BEDE.....................Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE MILL ON THE FLOSS...Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE...Crown 8vo, 3s. 


POCKET EDITION. — Cloth, gilt top, 1s. net each. 
AMOS BARTON.—MR. GILFIL’S LOVE STORY. 
JANET’S REPENTANCE. 


They can also be had bound in leather, 18. 6d. net each, 








MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 
PAUSANIAS’S DESCRIPTION OF GREECE 


TRANSLATED, WITH A COMMENTARY, BY 
J. G. FRAZER, M.A., LL.D. (Glasgow), 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, &. 


In 6 volumes, Illustrated with about 30 Maps and Plans, 4 Photogravure Plates, 
and upwards of 200 Engravings in the Text. 8vo, £6 6s. net. 





In 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


FRANCE, By J.C. E. Boptey. 


Vol. I. THE REVOLUTION AND MODERN FRANCE, &c. 
Vol. II. THE PARLIAMENTARY SYSTEM. 


TIMES.—“ A work to be consulted by all who would understand the forces 
and movements in French life......a work which is the worthy outcome of well- 
spent years and which will take rank with Mr. Bryce’s ‘ America,’ and Sir D. M. 
Waillace’s ‘ Russia,’ among the few books which enable nations to understand 
nations,” 

SPECTATOR.—“ We have in this work a most lucid, able, impartial, and com- 
prehensive treatment of the political situation in France...... A work which may 
be compared with Taine’s ‘ Study of England’...... A competent and genuine survey 
by a trained political thinker of the France of to-day...... It presents through 
every page a most luminous exposition, not alone of the politics, but of the 
temper, feeling, and genius of the French people.” 





STANDARD,.—“ His book is one from which it is hard to part, not only from 
the deep interest of the subject but also because of its great literary merits; for 
it is clear in thought, lucid in expression, and admirable in style.” 





8vo, sewed, ls. net, 


LEIGHTON, MILLAIS, AND WILLIAM 


MORRIs. A Lecture delivered to the Students of the Royal Academy. By 
Sir W1LtiAM Brake Ricumonp, K.C.B., R.A., Professor of Painting at the 
Royal Academy of Arts. 





BY A PRETORIA PRISONER. 


RAID AND REFORM. By Atrrep P. 


Huser, B.A., M.D.,C.M. With two Essays on the Antiquity of Man in 

South Africa, Demy 8vo, 6s, net. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—" Dr. A. P. Hillier’s contribntion...... is lighter and 
brighter than the greater part of the works on the same subject.” 
LITERATURE.—“ His spirited defence of his Johannesburg friends...... 
deserves all respect...... Dr. Hillier’s prison diary is an interesting document.” 
STANDARD AND DIGGERS’ NEWS.—“ Writes with a facile and persuasive 
pen, and always in attractive English.” 





NEW NOVEL BY ROLF BOLDREWOOD, 


PLAIN LIVING: a Bush Idyll. By Ror 


Bo.prewoopn, Author of “ Robbery Under Arms,” “The Miuer’s Right,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PALLADIA.” 


A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS. By Mrs. 


Huau Fraser. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ An amusing and laughable story, told iu the highest. 
of high spirits, almost boisterously...... The story abounds with humour...... We 
can safely promise a pleasant hour or two to the readers of ‘A Chapter of 
Accidents.’ ’’ 





NOW READY, THE GLOBE CHAUCER. 


THE WORKS OF GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 


Edited by ALFRED W. Potitarp, H. Franek HeatH, Mark H. Lippe11, and 
W. S. McCormick. Crown 8vo, uncut edges, 3s. 6d.; Prize Edition, in fall 
gilt, back and top, 3s. 6d. 
GLOBE.—" Much time, labour, and skill have been bestowed upon the volume, 
and the result is a cheap, handy, and trustworthy presentment of Chaucer's 
works, which will hold the field, we may be sure, for many a year to come.” 


NEW BOOK BY THE LATE LEWIS CARROLL. 


THREE SUNSETS, AND OTHER POEMS. 


By Lewis CarroLtt, With 12 Fairy-fancies by E, GertRUDE THomson. 
Feap. 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 4s. net. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY, 
Crown 8vo, 7s. @d. net. 


THE LAW OF CIVILIZATION AND 


DECAY. An Essay on History. By Brooxs Apams. 


Globe 8vo, 2s. 
THE CITIZEN OF INDIA. By W. Ler- 


Warwen, 0.9.1., M.A., Fellow of the University of Bombay, &c, 











MACMILLAN & CO. (Limited), London. 





“READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR,” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 





WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAFD, 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


ZANZIBAR AND PEMBA. 
TRAVELS IN THE COASTLANDS 


OF BRITISH EAST AFRICA AND THE ISLANDS OF ZANZIBAR 
AND PEMBA. By W.W. A. Firzerravp, F.R.G.S., F.R.0.1. With 15 Maps, 
117 Illustrations, and Appendices, demy 8y0, 2 28s. [Next week, 





WITH UPWARDS OF 100 ILLUSTRATIONS, 


THE BUILDING OF THE EMPIRE: 


the Story of England’s Growth from Elizabeth to Victoria. By ALFRED 
Tuomas Story, Author of “The Life of John Linnell,” &. With Portraits 
of Queens Elizabeth and Victoria in Photogravure, and upwards of 1(0 
Portraits and Lilustrations. 2 vols. large crown 8vo, 14s, 

The World says:—‘‘ An important and interesting historical work is published 
Sy Messrs Chapman and Ha!l, under the title ‘The Building of the Empire.’ 
The anthor traces the growth and development of the Empire from the time 
when England, shut off from dominion on the European Continent, bezan 
to extend her power over the wider seas. The book is not due to the inspiration 
of the Diamond Jubilee, for it has occupied Mr. Story for several years, and the 
collecting of the portré aits and illustrations from contemporary prints has en- 
tailed long and laborious research, The two volumes cover the period from 
Elizabeth to Victoria.” 


THE GADSHILL EDITION OF 
CHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS. 


EDITED BY ANDREW LANG. 
VoutumE XXII. 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. With 


Introduction and Notes by ANDREW Lana. And 10 new Photogravure 
Illustrations by Charlies Green. Square crown 8vo, 6s. [In a few days. 

*.* The Illustrations for this volume have been specially drawn for the 

Gadshill Edition by Charles Green, and have not appeared in any other edition. 


VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED IN THIS EDITION, 
PICKWICK PAPERS. 2 vols. | BARNABY RUDGE. 2 vols. 
OLIVER TWIST. | DAVID COPPERFIELD. 2 vols. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 2 vols. | BLEAK HOUSE. 2 vols. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 2 vols. CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
DOMBEY AND SON. 2 vols. LITTLE DORRIT. 2 vols. 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 2 vols. A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 

The Guardian says:—‘‘ The Gadshill Edition is all that the lover of Dickens 
ran desire. It will be more complete than any that have appeared...... It is 
handsome in form, easy to hold, and pleasant to read. The utmost pains have 
6een taken to restore the illustrations to their original freshness, and, if we 
enay judge from the first two volumes, these pains have had the success they 
ieserved. Mr. Andrew Lang promises ‘an introduction to each work. No one 
is so well fitted for the work as Mr. Lang.” 


THE CENTENARY EDITION OF 
THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


EDITED BY H. D. TRAILL 
Votume XVI, 


THE HISTORY OF FREDERICK 


THE GREAT. Volume V., with 2 Portraits, square crown 8vo, 3s. 6. 
[In a few days, 
VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED IN THIS EDITION, 
SARTOR RESARTUS. PAST AND PRESENT. 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 3 vols. 
HEROES AND HERO WorSHIP, | LIFE OF STERLING. 
CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND FREDERICK THE GREAT. Vols. 

SPEECHES. 3 vols. | I-VI. 

The Pall Mall Gazette says:—‘‘ In the matter of pri nting, paper, and binding 
nothing is left to roy desired, while to add to the value of the production there is 
an admirable critical introduction from the pen of Mr. H. D. Traill. Itis a 
handsome edition.” 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London: 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


{1 P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

Je SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLIC ATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on ens. 








)00KS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Sx rience, 

First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what the subject. Ple ase 

State Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT 

BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham. Books Bought, Lent, 
or Exchanged, 





eer: 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S List 


With Portraits, Illustrations, and Maps, 2 vols. 8vo, 36s, 


DRAKE AND THE TUDOR 
NAVY. 


With a History of the Rise of England as a Maritime Power, 


By JULIAN S. CORBETT. 
[On Monday next, 


NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR MAX MULLER, 


AULD LANG SYNE, 


By the Right Hon. F. MAX MULLER. 
With Portrait, 8vo, 16s. 6d. 


ConTENTS :—Musical Recollections—Literary Ke sollections—Recollections of 
Royalties—Beggars. 


NEW EDITION OF MISS INGELOW’S POEMS, 


POEMS. 
By JEAN INGELOW. 
In One Volume. With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


‘ *,* This Edition is reprinted from ‘‘ Poems,” 2 vols., and ‘* Poems,” Third 
eries. 





NEW BOOK BY MR. STANLEY WEYMAN., 


SHREWSBURY. 


A Romance of the Reign of William III. 
By SI!ANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
Author of ‘A Gentleman of France,” &c, 
With 24 Illustrations by Claude A. Shepperson. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


**A more stirring narrative, a story fuller of life, or richer in dramatic 
colour, has not yet come from the same pen.”—Daily News, 





SACRED ALLEGORIES BY DEAN FARRAR, 


T > 7 - 
ALLEGORIES. By the Very Rev. Frepertc W. 
Farrar, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. With 25 Illustrations by Amelia 
Bauerle. Crown 8vo, 63. 
Contents :—The Life Story of Aner—The Choice—The Fortunes of a Royal 
House—The Basilisk and the Leopard. 


NOW READY, 1898 ISSUE. 


THE ANNUAL CHARITIES REGISTER 


AND DIGEST, 1898, being a Classified Kegister of Charities in or available 
in the Metropolis, together with a Digest of Information respecting the 
Legal, Voluntary, and other Means for the Prevention and Relief of Distress, 
aud the Improvement of the Condition of the Poor, and an Elaborate Index, 
With an Introduction by C. S. Locu, Secretary to the Council of the 
Charity Organisation Society, London. 8vo, 4s. 


RUBAIYAT OF Doc SIFERS. By James 


Wuitcoms Ritry, Author of ‘‘ Old-Fashioned Roses,” &c. With 43 Llus- 
trations by O. M. Relyea. Crown 8vo, 63. 


THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF PLATO'S 


LOGIC. With an Account of Plato’s Style and of the Chronology of his 
Writings. By Wincenty LUTOSLAWSKI. 8vo, 21s, 

“‘The English student of ancient philosophy can scarcely fail to welcome & 
new monograph on Plato which promises such an exhaustive treatment of its 
subject as the imposing volume before us...... M. Lutoslawski’s volume is cer 
tainly a monument of erudition.”—Athenzum, 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE SILVER LIBRARY. 
THE LIFE OF LUTHER. By Junius Kost- 


LIN. With 62 Illustrations and 4 Fucsimiles of MSS, Translated from the 
German. New Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE MOON: her Motions, Aspect, Scenery, 


and Physical Condition. By RK. A. Proctor. With many Plates and 
Charts, Wood Engravings, and 2 Lunar Photographs. New Edition, erow2 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


LONGMANS and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 








FISHER’S 


IRK BECK BANK: 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS,, Ohancery Lane, London. 


G LADS | ON E BA TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
s allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 


TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 


STOCKS and SHARES Parchased and Sold. 


188 STRA N D onthe minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
Catalogues post-free. e paren 





A pure Solution. 


DINNEF ORD’ . Sees FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
For Heartburn and Headache, a 


The IRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particu 
lars, post-free. 


MAGNESIA. ee hae ce JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


Safest Aperient for delicate 


Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infanta, STEEL PENS 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, BOOKSTALLS, 
AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


ANDREE AND HIS 
BALLOON. 


By H. LACHAMBRE & A. MACHURON 





(who accompanied the Expedition to Spitzbergen). 


With Co'oured Frontispiece ax nd 40 Full-page Il!us- 
tratious from Photographs, 


With a Short Bicgrapby of ANDREE. 


Crown 8vo, 63. 


THE KINGDOM OF THE 
YELLOW ROBE— SIAM. 


By ERNEST YOUNG, 
Jate of the Education Department, Baukok, Siam, 
A. Norbury, 






With many Tllustrations by } 
and from Photorra 


re demy 8vo, los. 


Larg 


DEBATEABLE CLAIMS 


{Essays on Secondary Education). 
sy JOHN CHARLES TARVER, 
Author of “Some Observations of a Foster Parent.’ 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 





THROUGH CHINA WITH A 
CAMERA. 


By JOHN THOMSON, ¥.R.G.S, 
Failly Illustrated, feap. 4to, £1 1s, net. 


Perhaps the finest ect of Illustrations of China yet 
published, 


ADVENTURES IN LEGEND: 


Historical Tales of the West Higlands, 
By the MARQUIS OF LORNE, K.T. 


Illustrated, crown Svo, 6s, 





BY THE ROARING REUSS: 


Idylls of the Alps. 
Ey W. BRIDGES BIRTT, 


Crown vo, 5s, 





A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY E. NESBIT, 
Entitled 


SONGS OF LOVE AND 
EMPIRE. 


Crown Syo, 5s. 


“It is poetry, true poetry, poetry that should 
live,’—Pall Mall Gazette, vi , 


THE PRINCIPLES OF 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


GEORGE LAURENCE 
GOMME, F.S.A., 

Statistical Officer to the London County Council, 
Demy 8vo, 12s, 


By 


Rs His criticisms on the existing system show a 
thorough mastery of a complicated subject.” 
—Daily Chronicle, 


THE PUPILS. OF PETER 
THE GREAT. 
By R. NISBET BAIN, 
Photograyure Frontispiece and Portraits, demy &vo, 


15s, net. 


FIFTH EDITION NOW READY. 


DRACULA. By Brax Sroxer. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO, 
WES MINSTER, 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, at all Libaenton and Booksellers’. 
COUNT GLEICHEN'S IMPORTANT WORK ON ABYSSINIA. 


WITH THE BRITISH MISSION TO 
MENELIK, 1897. 


By COUNT GLEICHEN, Captain Grenadier Guards, Intelligence Officer to the 
Mission. With numerous Illustrations by the Author anda Map. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ The ideas prevalent in Europe about the country, the various tribes, their 
manners, cnstums, religious views, and rites are in the highest degree hazy, and the information given by 
Count Gleichen on these subjects will provoke and sustain the reader to whom most of it will prove 
absolutely new and extremely entertaining.’ 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ A thoroughly entertaining book. Count Gleichen’s book will be read by al} 
who are interested in the greater affairs of the British Empire and the world,” 


MANY MEMORIES OF MANY PEOPLE. 
By Mrs. M. C. SIMPSON (née Nassau-Senior). 1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s. 

STANDARD.—“ Charmingly written and pleasant to read. Full of clever touches of description, of 
insight, and of sympathetic charm, 

DAIL Y NEWS,—“ A delightful volume.” 

W ORLD,—** Mrs. Simpson’s delightful ‘Many Memories of Many People,’ in which society in the forties 
and fifties is depicted with a wealth of illustrative anecdote, uniform urbanity, and last, but not least, in so 
vivacious a style that it is difficult to believe that she danced with the Prince Consort before his marria; ge, 
that...... This charming volume,” 


FIFTH EDITION NOW READY. 


THE KING WITH TWO FACES. 
By M. E. COLERIDGE. Cloth, 6s. 
SPECTATOR.—“ We despair of giving to those who have not read this beautiful romance an adequ ato 
impression of the delicacy and variety of its portraiture, the freshness, subtlety, and distin: 
dialogue, and the poignant interest excited in the fortunes of the leading ‘dramatis personz. 
whole range of contemporary fiction we know of no more picturesque Royal figuie than that of Gustavus 
as he is limned by Miss Coleridge.’ 


THE KING WITH TWO FACES. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ This really powerful novel. It is no tritlimg story to be read rapidly for the 
sake of its exciting plot, and then as quickly forgotten, but a book to be kept and read and read again. It 
is a work of remarkable ability.” 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“This is one of the most remarkable stories that we have read for 
many aday. It is as admirers, not as critics, that we desire to welcome this fascinating book. It will stand, 
we venture to think, the severest test of criticism, and amply deserves the admiration which from all lovers 
of good kooks it will secure.” 


THE KING WITH TWO FACES. 


TIMES.—“ Miss Coleridge’s quality is that of perfectly original brilliancy in romantic narration. Her 
style is at once placid and spirited, full of colour without heaviness and luxury, correct, rapid, adequate, 
with no tedious research of ‘the word,’ or preciosity. Her imagination is wonderfully vivid; for scenes 
and moments, colour, form, atmosphere, are all felt and conveyed in her pictures, which are not tuo 
numerous, and are never tedious.” 


THE KING WITH TWO FACES. 


By M. E. COLERIDGE. 6s. 
EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 








London: 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. —On February 2ist will be 
published ANTHONY HOPE’S new historical 
novel, “SIMON DALE,” iwith Illustrations, 
crown Svo, 6s. 


S 





FIRST EDITION OF “THE VINTAGE” HAVING BEEN EXHAUSTED, 
A SECOND EDITION IS IN THE PRESS. 


» 7" ’ ATO \AT . P a > 
THE VINTAGE. By E. F. Bexsoy, Author of “ Dodo. 
Illustrated by G. P. Jacomb-Hood. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The leading characters stand out and the love story is told with charm and delicacy.”—Westininst 

“ An excellent piece of romantic literature; a very graceful and moving story. We are struck with the 
close observation of life in Greece.”—Saturday Review, 

** A sound historical novel: Mr. Benson is to ba heartily congratulated.” —Glasgow Herald, 

“The book is full of vivid detail and everywhere adorned with bright patches of local coiour,”’ , 

“A work of marked ability.” —Scotsman, —Daily Telegraph, 


THE 


wv Gazette 
er Gazette. 


A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION. sy Sara 


JEANNETTE Duncan, Author of “ An American Girl in London,” Illustrated, crown a 6a. a 
| February 25th, 


METHUEN Strand, W.C. 
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EUR-ARYAN ROOTS; 


With their English Derivatives systematically Arranged and Compared with corresponding Words in the Cognate Languages, 
By J. BALY, M.A., Worcester College, Oxon (Fellow of the Calcutta University, late Archdeacon of Calcutta). 
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Vol. I., WITH AN ALPHABETIOAL AND PAGED INDEX OF ALL ENGLISH DERIVATIVES. Royal 8vo, 50s. net. 

This work gives a pedigree of the greater portion of English words now in use. It traces them to the original Eur-Aryan source, indicates the channel thro 
which they have found a place in the language, shows the relation in which they stand to their cognates in other languages, records the changes of form uh 
meaning through which they have passed, and explains how words, now widely differing both in form and meaning, are nevertheless descended from the ¥ 
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Third Edition. 
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